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“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE*? 
THE GREAT LARGEST SALE 


BLOOD a’ ‘RAKE | OF ANY 
PURIFIER + MEDICINE 
AND WORLD-FAMED IN 


RESTORER. BLOOD MIXTURE THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE LincoLtN & MIDLAND CouNntTIEs’ DRUG CoMPANY, LINCOLN. 


° (TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 


























THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 
hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 








Prof. Loisette’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

WANTED TO PU RCHASE ART OF NEVER FORGETTING—wholly unlike mnemonics. 
s - ost memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 

better. Any book learned in one Mga | on eaking without 
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ioe 7 ned Avnlications!!! 


November 1878. SUCCESS. PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


hh opinions of 
Apply to J. Stanley, Manres= Press, Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, fe 
NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND-WAND 
Roehampton, London, S.W. ING taught thoroughly by Post, in Classes, and fie 
PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.G 











RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
THE ORICINAL IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
u S E: & fe} LY GENUINE Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 


¥ Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Ww R i G HT S Archbishop of Westminster. 


SOAP The Religious of this Community receive a 


a limited number of young ladies for education. 
5 gront TAR The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
% which comprises all the usual branches of, a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 

S @) A a French, German, and every kind of needlework, 

are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 

extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
Wilaaas BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION and the locality a most healthy one. Children 


FOR THE CURE OF SKIN DISEASES, ‘ ini ‘a » | . 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER, ane talent the sanuilin. 
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ST. EDMUND’S' COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 





The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssIcaL and ScIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University, 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
RoyaL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 


PRINCIPAL . ‘ . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics . . 7 G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . ‘ ° J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Classics: I.atin and Greek . F The Principal. 
English : Language and History . T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 
French Language ‘ ‘ . Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . F ‘ : The Principal. 
Sciences: Gevlogy, Physics, and 
Chemistry : ‘ , ‘ Professor J. Morris. 
Geography: Physical. . ‘ The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
6 Political. : ‘ The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Derspective ; . ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. , . The Principal and J. Sloane, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . Sergeant F. Myers, K.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils pow the anbitinin of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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4.99. D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLaytTon, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PETER GALLWEY, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CiarE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tuomas Hit, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 











Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 





For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very- Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 





ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE Navy, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 


ST. MICHAEL'S SCHOOLS, 
CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD - JESUS. 
MARK CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. From St.Leonards-on-Sea. 





Pension £18 per Scholastic year. Entrance Fee One Guinea. Music, 
German, and Dancing are extras. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON'S LIST 


OF 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 








Good and Pleasant Reading for Boys and Girls; Containing Tales, 
Sketches, and Poems. With fifty-three Illustrations. Quarto, cloth extra, 5s. 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Danie. Derog. 
Edited by RosA MULHOLLAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Treasure of the Abbey. Translated from the French of Raout De 
NAVERY by ALICE WILMOT CHETWODE. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Odile: A Tale of the Commune. By Mrs. Frank PENTRILL. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. A History of the Ancient Sanctuary 
of our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano, and of the Wonderful Apparition and 
Miraculous Translation of her Sacred Image from Scutari in Albania to Genazzano, in 
1467. By Mgr. G. F. Ditton, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition with Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Light from the Lowly; or, Lives of Persons who sanctified themselves 
in humble positions. By the Rev. F. Burina, S.J. Translated from the Spanish by 
the Rev. W. M‘DoNnaALp, D.D. With Illustrations. Two volumes. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7S. 


Also in Twelve Series, cloth extra, red edges, 1s. each ; cloth extra, 6d. each. 


Linda’s Misfortunes and Little Brian’s Trip to Dublin. By Ciara 


MULHOLLAND. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Jenny C. White Del Bal. By her mother, RHopa 
E. WHITE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

True Men as we need them. A Book of Instruction for men in the World, 
By Rev. BERNARD O’REILLY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The Mirror of True Womanhood. A Book of Instruction for women in 
the world. By Rev. BERNARD O’REILLY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


1794: A Tale of the Terror. From the French of M. Cuares D’HERICAULT. 
By Mrs. CASHEL Hoey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Gems for the Young. From Favourite Poets. Edited by Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Also in Six Series, cloth extra, red edges, 1s. each ; cloth extra, 6d. each. 


The Walking Trees and other Tales. By Rosa MuLuHo.tanp. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Told in the Gloaming; or, Our Novena, and how we made it. 
By JOSEPHINE HANNAN. F cap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


Tales by Canon Schmid. Newly translated by H. J. G. With Six Illustra- 


tions. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Lina’s Tales. By Mrs. FRANK PENTRILL. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 





*,* Complete Catalogue will be sent gratis, and post free, on application. 





M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, O’CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN, 
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CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


CHARLES EASON, 
PUBLISHER, 138, ASTON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 











These Prayer Books are published under Episcopal Approbation, and 
are noted for excellence of typography and bindings. 


Catalogues, Wholesale or Retail, on ao —_ and the Trade supplied. 


London Agents:—WILLIAMS and BUTLAND, 47, Little Britain. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tatlors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 








ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is, 1d. per lb. 


N.B.—Twopence per lb, on Wax, and one penny per lb. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and 10s. per Ib. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 


THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W 


The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


MERRY AND WISE: 


An Illustrated Magazine for Children. 
PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 








Pog Se La 4 

5 copies post free 0 oO 6 5 copies monthly, post free, perannum 0 6 Oo 
13 9? 9? Oo I Oo 13 9 9 ? 99 ° 12 ° 
100 99 a © 6 6 I00 ” ” ” ”? 3 15 0 





NOW READY. 
By Authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England and Wales. 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, 
AND ALMANAC FOR 1886. 


_ Containing, besides the official and other valuable information respecting the Catholic Church 
in this country, in the British Empire, &c., an Ecclesiastical Calendar, a Catholic and General 
Almanac, &c. &c. 


Forty-Ninth Annual Publication. 


PRICE. —Directory, 1s. 6d.; Ordo and Directory, 2s.; separate Ordo, 6d.; interleaved, 9d. 
PosTAGE,—Directory, 3d.; Ordo and Directory, 4%d.; Ordo, 34d., interleaved, 1d. 


CATHOLIC PENNY ALMANAC FOR 1886. 
Compiled by the Editor of the ‘* Catholic Directory.” 
This Almanac has been very carefully prepared, and contains a vast amount of useful information. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Literary and Biographical History; or, Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. By 
JoserH GILLow. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. (To be completed in 
Five Vols.) 

The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy considered in its Institution, Development, 
and Organization, and in the Benefits which for over eighteen centuries it has conferred on 
Mankind. By JoHN NicHoLas MurpHy. With several new chapters and the statistics 
brought down to the present day. Popular edition. 720 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 

The City of Refuge; or, Mary Help of Christians. Price 1s. (Sold for 
charitable purposes. ) 

Westminster Decrees—Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Westmon- 
asteriensium, 1852—1873. Adjectis Pluribus Decretis Rescriptis Aliisque Documentis, 
8vo, 6s. net. 

The Life of St. Philip Benizi, of the Order of the Servants of Mary (1233-1285). 
By Father PEREGRINE SOULIER, of the same Order. In One Volume. 592 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

The Defender of the Faith: the Royal title, its history and value. By the 
Rev. T. E. BripGETT, C.SS.R. Price Is. 

Blessed Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth. A new and 
revised edition. By CARDINAL MANNING. Cloth, Is. 

READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 

The “ Divine Office:” From the French of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. Edited by the Rev. Father TAUNTON, of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles. With an Introduction by H.E. the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. Cloth, 6s. ; 

The English Catholic Non-Jurors of 1715. Being a Summary of the Register 
of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by the late Very Rev. E. E. Estcourt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. 
One volume, demy 8vo. £1 Is. 


Studies of Family Life, a Contribution to Social Science. By C. S. Devas, 


Author of ‘‘ Groundwork of Economics.” One vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 9, BARCLAY STREET. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 





THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP AND THE BISHOPS OF ENGLAND. 


PRESIDENT : 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 
HON. SECRETARIES: 
Rev. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esg., 18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


HON. TREASURER: 
GEORGE WHITLAW, Esg., 18, Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN JANUARY, 
TEN SHILLINGS. 


Tue Society has been re-organized in order to meet a very distinct want, 
which has long been felt by Priests and laymen alike, although no successful 
attempt has hitherto been made by the Catholic body to meet it. 


The objects of the Society are fourfold : 


1st.—To disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devotional works. 
There is always a demand for such publications in every congregation if they 
can be had cheaply, and are ready to hand. At the time of a Retreat. or 
Mission, hundreds or even thousands of them might be taken by the people. 


2nd.—To assist the uneducated poor to a better knowledge of their religion. 
Most Catholics are attacked from time to time by the sneers or objections of 
Protestants, and too often have no answer ready. If their own faith is not 
weakened, their inability to state or defend the Church’s doctrine does harm to 
others. It is also desirable to furnish Catholic artisans in the great centres of 
industry with answers to the rationalistic and infidel theories which are con- 
stantly the subject of conversation among men employed in factories and 
workshops. For the benefit of these classes, we propose to issue a number of 
pamphlets and leaflets to help them to withstand attack and to give them a 
better knowledge of their religion. 


3rd.—To spread among Protestants information about Catholic truth. 
Prejudice and error are still universal among the English poor, but there are 
many who would readily accept the teaching of the Church were they not so 
utterly misinformed respecting it. While the Religious Tract Society and 
other similar bodies spread their misleading publications with untiring energy, 
Catholics do little in this way to make known the claims of the Church of 
God, and to destroy the absurd notions respecting her that Protestant tradition 
has handed down. Short papers or leaflets with striking titles, containing a 
summary of doctrine or concise replies to popular objections, would be eagerly 
read by Protestants if distributed among them or given away at the doors 
before or after anti-Catholic lectures, &c. 


4th.—To promote the circulation of the good, cheap and popular Catholic 
works which already exist, many of them being at present almost unknown, and 
to take notice of similar books as they appear. The Society publishes a 
handy list of cheap publications suitable for distributions, which may be 
obtained from the Secretaries. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 
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The following are some of the publications already issued, arranged under 
special heads :— 


PAPERS ON THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN ENGLAND: 


Being a series of popular replies to the misleading statements on this subject now being 
circulated by the Church Defence Institution and other similar bodies. Without entering 
into the discussion on Disestablishment, these Tracts deal with a series of important historical 
questions to which it has been the means of calling attention. 


Price One Penny; 7s. per 100. 
The Popes and the English Church. 


Price 2s. per 100. 


Can both Churches be true ? 
The English Church always Roman Catholic. 
How Henry VIII. robbed England of the Faith. 


Price 1s. per 100. 


Church Endowments—whose are they ? 

Was the British Church Roman Catholic ? 

The Reformation under Queen Elizabeth. 

Plain Truths in answer to Transparent Falsehoods. 


Others in preparation. 





Other publications suitable for distribution among 
Protestants are the following: 


Price Is. per 100. 


What does the Bible say ? 
How can I find God’s true Church ? 
Why am I a Roman Catholic ? 
Why are you a Protestant ? 
Friendly Advice. 
Come and see. 
“T’ll kneel if the others will.” 
The Confessional. 
Price 2d.; 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


Was St. Peter Bishop of Rome ? 


Price 2s. per 100. 


The Abuse of Indulgences. 
The Foreign and English “ Reformation.” 
Why should we remember the Fifth of November ? 


Price 1d.; 6s. 6d. per roo. 
Sergeant Jones and his Talks about Confession. 
Cannot; or, Which Church believes the Bible ? 
The Chair of Peter. 
Popery in the First Century. 
The Saint of Chelsea. 
The Position of Scottish Catholics after Culloden. 





CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, §,E,. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Price 1d. ; 7s. 100 (45th thousand). 


“All is not Gold that Glitters,” or, How Free Education affects the 
Working Man. By the Rev. J. F. Sparing, S.J. 
‘‘ Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
Dear Father Splaine, Nov. 5, 1885. 
I have read your pamphlet with very great pleasure, and hope it will be 
widely circulated. Yours faithfully in Christ, 
Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop.”’ 


Primary Education. By the same Author. 

Price Is. per 100. 
Shall our Children be Christians ? 

Price 6d. per 100. 
Catholic Grievances under the School Board. 
What makes Children good ? 


PRESENT DAY PAPERS. 
By THE Rev. J. RICKABY, S.J. 

Price 2d.; 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Socialism: A Reply to Laurence Gronlund. Second and Revised Edition. 
Price 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

Positivism. Second and Revised Edition. 

Price 4d.; 3s. 6d. per roo. 
Evolution run wild. 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Price 1d. 

Mixed Marriages. 6s. 6d. per 100. 
The Way to be Healthy and live long. 6s. 6d. per too. 
Total Abstinence from a Catholic point of view. 7s. per 100. 
The League of the Cross Magazine (Monthly), 1s. 6d. per annum post free. 

Price 4d. 3s. per 100. 
Our National Vice. By the Rev. B. Vaucuan, S.J. 
Baby: or the danger of delaying Baptism. 

Price Is. per 100. 

Catholics in the Workhouse: how to secure their religious freedom. 
The P.P.P.: A Tract on Thrift. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Price 1d.; 7S. per 100. 


The Children’s Mass-Book. [Shortly.] 
The Little Rosary Book. (Cheaper edition, $d., or 3s. 6d. per 100.) 
Price 2s. 6d. per 100; 4d. per dozen. 
Prayers for Confession for Little Children. 
Prayers for Holy Communion for Children. 
Morning and Night Prayers for those who have little time. 
The Benediction Service (Latin and English). 
Price Is. per 100. 
Thoughts for the Sick-Room. 4 sets. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 
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Price 14d.; 1s. 3d. per dozen (pp. 120). 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. MATTHEW. 


With Introduction and Notes by the BisHop oF SALFORD. 


TALES AND SKETCHES. 


The Catechism in Examples (issued Monthly). 1d. per number. 


Separately, 2s. per 100. 


What a Child can do. 

The Workhouse Children. 

What will people say? -Together, in wrapper, 1d. 
The Marshal. | 

Now is the accepted time. 


The Brigand Chief. 

The Martyr’s Children. 

A True Story of Somers Town. 
Sister Clare.' Is. roo. 

English and Irish Martyrs. 8s. per 100. 
Lingard Papers on the Sacraments. 8s. per 100. 
The Passion Play at Ammergau, 2s. per 100. 
Christmas Day 1500 years ago. 2s. per 100. 


Price 2d. each. 
Rome as the Capital of Italy. 
The Suppression of Religious Orders in Rome. 


Price 1d.; 6s. 6d. per 100. 


> Together, in wrapper, 1d. 


Philip’s Journey. 

Mass in Prison. 

St. Dominic in England. 
The Last of the Gladiators. 


CATHOLIC CLUBS. 


Price 1d. each. 
The Catholic Working-Men’s Union in France. 
Catholic Clubs. 
Address on Young Men’s Clubs. 
A Boys’ Club. 


A SERIES OF COLOURED PICTURES 


(Prayer book size) each having a suitable instruction on the back 
is now ready, 


b] 


COMPRISING 
{2 kinds. 
A CHRISTIAN DEATH-BED. | THE RESURRECTION. St. MICHAEL. 
THE NATIVITY. THE SACRED HEartT. St. Francis oF AssIsI. 
THE EPIPHANY. THE BLESSED SACRAMENT | ST. LAWRENCE. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. | THe Rosary. ST. VINCENT oF Paut. 


St. EDMUND. 
PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. 


C.talogues of other cheap publications on application to the Secretaries. 
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THE HOLY INFANCY. 


Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. each. Together, 20s. 


I. The Preparation of the Incarnation. 


1. The World before the Gospel. 2. Prophecy in General. 3. Particular Prophecies. (Vote 
to Chap. //I, Ideas concerning our Blessed Lady in her own time and in the first centuries.) 
4. The Eternal Word. 5. The House of David. 6. The Mother of God. 7. The Preface of 
St. Luke. 8. St. Zachary in the Temple. 9. The Spouse of Mary. 10, The Marriage of our 
Blessed Lady, 11. Eve of the Annunciation. 


2. The Nine Months. Our Lord’s Life in the Womb. 


I. The Salutation of the Angel. 2. The Trouble of Mary. 3. The Son of David. 4. ‘‘How 
shall this be done?” 5. The Conception of the Holy Ghost. 6. The Fiat of Mary. 7. Our 
Lord’s Life in the Womb. 8. The Visitation. 9. The Canticle of Mary. 10. The Nativity of 
St. John. 11. The Canticle of Zachary. 12. The Opening of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 13. The 
Trial of St. Joseph. 14. The Expectation of the Nativity. 


3. The Thirty Years. The Infancy and Hidden Life of our Lord. 


I. The Nativity of our Lord. 2. The Angels and Shepherds. 3. Our Lord in the Crib. 
4. The Circumcision. 5. The Purification. 6. The Canticle of Simeon. 7. The Prophecy of 
Simeon. 8. Nazareth and Bethlehem. 9. The Star in the East. 10. The Epiphany. 11. Per- 
secution. 12. The Flight into Egypt. 13. The Holy Innocents. 14. The Return from Egypt. 
15. Fulfilment of Prophecy. 16. ‘he Hidden Life. 17. Our Lord at Jerusalem. 18. ‘*The Things 
of My Father,” 19, Subjection and Growth. 20. The Death of St. Joseph. 





THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


Part the First. Four Volumes. 6s. 6d. each. ‘Together, 22s. 6d. 


I. The Ministry of St. John Baptist. One Vol. 
2. The Sermon on the Mount. Three Vols. 
Part the Second. 
The Training of the Apostles. Four Vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
Together, 22s. 6d. 
And the Introductory Volumes (Two). 7s. 6d. each. Together, 12s. 6d. 


1. The Works and Words of our Saviour (a General 
Summary of the Gospel History). 


2. The Story of the Gospels (the Zxglish Gospels arranged 


in Harmony for Meditation). 





The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. 7s. 6d. 
The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Passion. 7s. 6d. 
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WHAT a splendid thing it will be! Wesee samples of it here 
and there throughout the country, where schools exist for the 
education of poor people free of cost. And Government is now 
contemplating an extension of the boon to the whole population. 
Such, we presume, is the gladsome anticipation that is running 
in many heads at the present time. Let us see if there is any 
foundation for it. 

The Free Schools alluded to above as already existing were 
founded for the most part by benefactors who, out of a noble 
desire to benefit their fellow-men, bequeathed their money to 
provide for the education of the children of a certain locality, or 
of a certain class, without any cost to them. Is this what our 
legislators are thinking of doing? Are they going to bequeath 
their fortunes in the same way? Nothing, of course, is further 
from their intentions. They have no idea of giving education 
for nothing. They only mean to change the method of paying 
for it. They intend to impose a tax to provide new schools, a 
second tax to maintain them, and a third instead of a school fee. 
One cannot help smiling to hear them maintaining lustily that 
“free” education will not demoralize or degrade the people, 
that it will not ruin their self-respect, and so forth. We should 
think not, indeed—not if free is to be taken in their sense, for the 
people will have the satisfaction of knowing that they are getting 
nothing but what they pay for, and, as we shall see later on, 
what they pay for dearly. Let it be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that the word free is used in two very different senses. In 
the mouths of benefactors of the good old time it meant, when 
applied to schools, that the children going there would be edu- 
cated free of any expense either to their parents or to the payers of 
rates or taxes. In the mouths of modern philanthropists it means 
just the reverse. It will cost not only parents, but all of us, a great 
deal more than it does now. We are not accusing these gentlemen 
of wilfully deluding the people. Some, at any rate, among them 
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have been outspoken enough on the subject. “ There is no such 
thing as free education,” said Mr. Mundella, at Folkestone, last 
January ; “it must cost some one something—and the question 
arose, who was to pay it?” One of his hearers here cried out, 
“The Government,” illustrating exactly where the fallacy begins. 
People frequently think, or at any rate talk as if they thought, 
that the Government was the proprietor of an inexhaustible gold 
mine, whereas it has no money except what comes out of their 
own pockets. Mr. Mundella had therefore to reply, “ But, even 
then, the Government must derive its resources from the tax- 
payer.”! The fact embodied in these words is obviously of con- 
siderable importance. Sir Charles Dilke, another warm advocate 
of Free Education, looks upon it as so important that, in his 
opinion, the abolition of school fees and substitution of a tax 
cannot be carried out until the whole system of taxation in this 


country has been re-modelled. “I admit at once,” he said, at 
Chelsea, “that, until there has been a readjustment of Imperial 
as well as local taxation for the ratepayers’ relief. . . the re- 


maining cost of the freeing of the schools cannot be thrown upon 
the rates.”” 

From all this it is clear that when modern philanthropists 
offer us “ Free” Education, the word “ Free” is to be taken ina 
Pickwickian sense. Pay, and you may have it without further 
charge. That is what it comes to. But it is plain to the meanest 
capacity that there is no appreciable advantage in such an 
arrangement. Most marketable commodities may be had on the 
same equitable terms. Education, then, would be no more really 
free than small houses became free from rates and taxes, when 
the custom was introduced of including those imposts in the rent. 

But, perhaps, it will be urged that, just as it is more con- 
venient to pay taxes in the rent, so it would be better to pay at 
least the school fees in the shape of a rate. The suggestion 
deserves consideration. The school fees for the Kingdom amount 
to £1,734,114 a year This might be replaced by a penny In- 
come Tax, which would amount to about the same. Would not 
this be more convenient? To reply to this question a little 
calculation is necessary. 

1 Sheffield Independent, January 8, 1885. It is worth noting that on the 21st 
November, 1885, in answer to a question put to him as a candidate for Brightside, 
Mr. Mundella “denied that he ever spoke on Free Education at Folkestone ” (See 
Sheffield Evening Star of the same day), 

2 Daily Telegraph, October 7, 1885. 

3 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. 230. 
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In England and Wales the fees for a child amount to 
10s. 714d. a year,‘ or about 24%4d. a week. The cost, therefore, 
to a parent for educating a child for seven years is £3 14s. 234d. 
Now a tax of a penny in the pound on a taxable income of £150 
would amount to 12s. 6d. a year, and this would have to be paid; 
not for seven years like the fee, but from manhood to the grave, 
say forty years, amounting in all to £25, or considerably more 
than six times the sum of the fees. Allowing £2 14s. 74d. for 
interest saved, a parent paving the income tax on £150 would 
not get his money back until he had had six children at school 
for seven years each. But as the average number of children in 
a family is much below that, the prospect to most parents would 
be a hopeless one. They might, however, find consolation in the 
thought that they were more fortunate than their wealthier 
neighbours. Among those of £300 taxable annual income, for 
example, none would ever see the value of their money, except 
the happy few who had had twelve children at school for seven 
years each. Altogether, the offer is not one to jump at. But we 
have not yet examined it all round. We have only looked at it 
from the point of view of parents who have children actually 
going to school. There are two other very large sections of the 
community, namely, those who have no children, or none young 
enough to go to school, and those who have none, or none old 
enough. Are we to believe these two sections would prefer a tax 
to the present arrangements? Are those of the first class so en- 
thusiastically devoted to the cause of Education, and specifically 
to the cause of School Board Education, that now, even “in the 
sere and yellow leaf,” and after bringing up, perhaps, a long 
family at considerable expense, they would wish to begin again 
to pay for the children of strangers? Are we also to believe that 
those who belong to the second class are so impatient to con- 
tribute to “ Free” Education, that they insist upon paying for 
other people, and refuse to wait until Providence blesses them 

with some little ones of their own? Making every allowance 
for the generous impulses of youth, we can hardly manage to do 
sO. 

This view of the matter may haply be a surprise to many of 
these of the middle classes—young professional men, clerks, 
tradesmen, and others—who have been loud in their clamourings 
for “ Free” Education, thinking it would be a gain at least to 
them. They may, however, take high ground, and retort that 
* Blue Book, 1884-5, p. xxxviii. 
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my argument tells only against those who have considerable in- 
comes, and that the poorer part of the community, at all events, 
would profit by the arrangement. To this the reply is double. 
In the first place, it is hardly likely that the people in the enjoy- 
ment of those larger incomes will tamely submit to be mulcted, 
while all those of lesser incomes go free. They will take care, at 
any rate when Mr. Chamberlain’s other hobby of a graduated 
income tax is introduced, that it shall penetrate considerably 
deeper down than that. Secondly, it is never to be lost sight of 
that the abolition of fees would entail, and by the leaders of 
the movement is meant to entail, the ultimate destruction of 
Voluntary Schools, which, with their diminished incomes, would 
be unable to carry on an already almost hopeless contest with 
the pampered Board Schools. It is, therefore, necessary to con- 
sider how this would affect the taxation of the country. 

There are at present in the Board Schools 1,115,832° children, 
at a cost of £5,131,376.© As there are nearly twice as many 
children in the Voluntary Schools, we multiply this sum by three, 
and get 415,394,128. To this add £ 2,000,000 more for loss of school 
fees, and you have 417,394,128 as the annual expenditure for 
educating all the children of the country on the Board System. 
But let it be understood that this expenditure is for maintenance 
alone, that is to say, it is the cost for merely carrying on the 
schools. We have still to calculate what it would cost to provide 
school buildings for the children now being educated under the 
Voluntary System. It is impossible to say how much this would 
be if the managers of Voluntary Schools were all prepared to sell 
their school buildings, and Government were ready to buy them. 
But we think the difficulties in the way of such an arrangement 
are so great as to render it highly improbable that it could be 
carried out, except in exceptional cases. As a rule new schools 
would have to be built. New Board Schools cost 412 5s. od. 
a child.’ This multiplied by the average attendance of Voluntary 
Schools, namely 2,157,292,° gives us £26,426,727 as the cost of 
the new buildings. We will not, however, insist on £12 5s. od. a 
head. That is the price paid by Boards, but Boards being privi- 
leged to dip their hands into other people’s pockets, are naturally 
a good deal more liberal than private citizens can afford to be. 
Hence, we find that the supporters of Voluntary Schools can 
build schools, and build them sufficiently good to be approved 


5 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. ix. § Tbid. 1884-5, p. 91. 
7 Ibid. 1884-5, p. xi. 8 bid. p. ix. 
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of by a somewhat exacting tribunal, for £5 7s. od. a child? 
Calculated at this rate, the new buildings would cost only 
£11,541,512 4s. The interest, therefore, of this money, and the 
sinking fund for paying off the capital, must be added to the 
seventeen millions and a quarter, before we can tell approxi- 
mately the price we should have to pay for allowing Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Dilke, Mundella, and Co. to ride their favourite 
hobby in this country. Spread it out as you will, it is idle to 
pretend that the working classes would not feel this tax as a 
crushing burden. Taxes, on whatever section of the community 
they may be levied, invariably fall with greatest weight on the 
poor. They have to pay theirshare. Either they pay them in- 
directly, by the fall of wages and rise of market prices, which are 
sure to follow, or they pay both indirectly, and also directly in 
the ordinary way, and what they pay has to be taken from the 
bare necessaries of life, for they have not got anything else, and 
not always even that. 

This is our reply to the question, would it be more convenient 
to pay in taxes than to pay in fees? The only people who could 
possibly derive any immediate benefit from the change are those 
who have children actually going to school. The vast majority of 
the population is contained in the other two classes mentioned 
above. The change, therefore, if favourable to anybody, would be 
favourable to a small minority, to a class; it would be the most 
outrageous piece of class legislation yet invented, and, we venture 
to say, that, while for the majority it would be a most unjusti- 
fiable imposition, the minority would be far from looking upon it 
as a boon. 

Convenience, however, is not the only, nor the main thing, to 
be considered, and a tale of expenses is after all but a sordid 
argument. Large-minded people would say, if it be a good 
thing to abolish Voluntary Schools and have none but Board 
Schools, cost what it may, let us do it. What, therefore, are the 
claims, if any, of the Voluntary Schools to exist? This is not a 
question to be solved by mere sentiment. No institution, now-a- 
days, can expect to be spared out of any romantic attachment to 
the antique. It must stand or fall on its own merits. The tests 
usually applied in these cases by practical men are those of 
efficiency and economy, for that sordid argument will still creep 
in. Let us apply these tests here. What has been already said 
is almost enough for the economic side of the question. We will, 
nevertheless, add a few facts by way of illustration. 

9 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. xi. 
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The cost per child under the Voluntary System is £1 15s. 2d. 
a year.!° Under the Board System it is only 6s. 614d. a head 
more, or £2 Is. 8%4d." This, at least, is how the matter is 
usually set before the public. The public, however, may be 
interested to know that this statement accounts for only 52°4 per 
cent. of the actual expenditure on Board Schools. It represents 
only what is spent on maintenance, or the actual working of the 
schools. Rather more than 47 per cent. of the money is still 
unaccounted for. How this disappears may be seen sufficiently 
in the subjoined table taken from the Blue Book, 1884-5, 
p. XXxXW. 


Heads of Board School Expenditure. England. Wales. 
4 Percent. 4 ~«—Per cent. 
Administration ae ee 276,702=5°7. ... 18,604=6'7 
Maintenance of schools ... 2,542,809=52°4 ... 170,115 =61° 
Capital charges for works of ) 
a pérmanent character ... f Ls33U75O~ 27S -.. AUG = 29" 
. Repayment of loans cae SIATGGH= 44 cic 14,418 =5'2 
Interest on loans ... me 477,807=9°8 ... 27,902=10° 
Miscellaneous aie _ Sgct<= 2 «. 55 = 


When this additional 47 per cent. is accounted for, it appears 
that the real cost of a child going to the Board Schools is 
£3 19s. 714d. or £2 4s. 514d. a head more than at a Voluntary 
School. To put the matter in another light, for variety is 
pleasing, two thirds of the children of the kingdom are educated 
in Voluntary Schools for 41,000,000 a year less than the other 
third costs in Board Schools. Lest anybody should think there 
must be a /apsus calami in this assertion, it may be well to give 
the exact figures on which it is founded. 


Average attendance in Voluntary Schools oo. 95857,292 77 


ss > in Board Schools... . 1,115,832 8 








Excess in Voluntary Schools... 1,041,460 
Total cost of Board Schools ... > £5,530.376 9 4™* 
~ of Voluntary Schools . 43,812,148 to 10% 





Excess of Board Schools .... £1,319,227 18 6 


Even now we have not put the matter in the strongest light 
Let us try again. Of the three millions and odd pounds per 
annum spent on Voluntary Schools, more than two millions 


10 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. x. 1 Tbid, 
12 Jbid. p. ix. 13 Tbid, 4 Tbid, p. 91. 15 bid, p. 230. 
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(42,059,191 6s. 6d.!*) come from private sources, that is to say, 
from endowments, voluntary contributions, and fees paid by 
scholars. Of the rest the Guardians pay £32,862 12s. 4d.,"" and 
41,926,556 2s. 8d."8 is paid by Government in the shape of grants, 
for success at the annual Inspection. These two items, there- 
fore, added together, or a sum of 41,959,418 15s. Od., represent 
the total cost of Voluntary Schools to the country. 

In the next place let us see what is the cost of Board Schools 
to the country. For this we must, in the same way, deduct 
from the total expenditure whatever is derived from endowment, 
voluntary contributions, and fees, as given in the Blue Book, 
p. 230. 


Board Schools. 


4 s. 4. 
Endowment aus ne ed 3:034 19 3 
Voluntary contributions ... ‘am 1,603 7 10 
Fees ‘ihe es - . g§s0/603 © © 





4525,241 7 1 


This sum being deducted from the total expenditure, 45,131,376, 
we have left 44,606,135 as the cost of Board Schools on rating 
and taxation. Therefore, comparing the cost to the rate and 
taxpayers, and the work done under the two systems respectively, 
we have the following result : 


Board Schools 

cost the country £4,606,135, and educate 1,115,832 children. 
Voluntary Schools 

cost the country £ 1,959,418, ” 2,157,292 4, 


Therefore, Volun- 
tary schools cost 
the country 42,646,717 less than 
Board Schools, and educate 1,041,460 more children.” 


So far, then, as economy is concerned, it is evident that, until 
the ratepayers have all been driven mad by “overpressure,” they 


16 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. 230. 17 Tbid. 18 Tbhid. p. 184. 

19 We have not been able to obtain the separate items of the cost of Voluntary 
Schools for the year 1884-5. Those cited above are for 1882-3. The accuracy, 
therefore, not the validity, of our argument may be questioned on this head. But 
even when the fullest allowance has been made for increased grants, &c., for the past 
two years, it will still be true to say that the Voluntary Schools, while educating so 
many more children than the Board Schools, cost the country nearly two and a half 
millions less. 
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are not likely to wish for the disappearance of Voluntary Schools 
to make way for Board Schools. 

This brings us to the second part of the question now under 
discussion, that, namely, of efficiency. Do these marvellously 
cheap Voluntary Schools give a good education? If they are 
inefficient, they cannot be spared because they are cheap. To 
settle this point we have drawn up the subjoined table : 

Percentage of Passes in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
StI. “Sh2h Stak. ‘Ste2V. -St..¥. Se a. St. Vil. 
Catholic Schools 75°96 74°87 64°02 56°29 54°66 51°81 61°60 


Wesleyan w» 72°53 72°86 66°93 Go'r5 58°69 64°04 69°24 
Board ... .. 72°23 74°40 6901 62°78 61°37 65°16 70°92 
British ... - 71°69 73°25 65°71 60° 57°42 60°99 69°29 


ChurchofEngland 67°90 69°38 61°35 54°80 52°57 54°09 62°14 
From this table it appears, first, that there is in all schools, 
Board as well as Voluntary, a general decline in the percentage 
of passes down to Standard V. inclusive, and, in the case of 
Catholic Schools, down to Standard VI., after which it begins 
to rise. This probably is attributable to the fact that, in the 
first Standards, memory, which in children is retentive, is almost 
the only faculty called into use, whereas, later on, subjects have 
to be mastered which require the exercise of reasoning powers. 
Hence we find that the greatest falling off is in arithmetic. But, 
when once the first difficulties have been mastered, there are 
signs of improvement. The Catholic schools, however, though 
they start at the head of the list, fall to a lower level than any 
others, and are slower to show signs of recovery. The chief 
cause of this no doubt is to be sought for in the poverty of the 
children. This forces them to leave school as early as they can, 
and as the bright and intelligent ones have the best chance of 
obtaining employment, they are the first to disappear, leaving 
very few, and, among the few, a large proportion of dullards, for 
the higher Standards. The consequence is, that the schools 
cannot possibly recover—they have not got the children. The 
Board Schools, on the other hand, attracting, as they commonly 
do, the children of comparatively wealthy people, children, that 
is, who can afford to remain at school till the end of the course, 
have their upper standards filled with a superior class of well 
trained and well fed scholars. Their success, neverthless, is not 
very remarkable when compared with British and Wesleyan 
Schools, amounting, as we see, to rather less than 134 per cent. 
20 See Blue Book, 1884-5, p. 220. 
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Another way of comparing the efficiency of the two systems, 
and the only way which is fair to the Catholic Schools, in which 
the higher standards are so sparsely represented, is by taking 
the percentage of passes and the average grant per child in 
Standards I. to VII. inclusively. This we do in the following 
table : 


Total percentage of Passes and Grant per child, Standards I. to VII. 


Passes. Grants. 
Board aie «a oe ita 17s. 1d. 
Catholic ... ... 84°33 én 16s. 434d. 
Wesleyan ... ... 84°56 aut 17s. od. 
British... swe OASE4 PAC 16s. 94d. 
Church... we og “ 16s. 34d. 


With these statistics before us we cannot help thinking that, 
if bigotry and party feeling could be laid aside, so as to look at 
the case simply as a matter of business, practical men would 
immediately agree that as the Voluntary Schools, even when 
handicapped, are doing so well, it would be advisable before 
abolishing them to try if, by a little encouragement, as good, or 
perhaps even better work might not be got out of them than 
out of Board Schools ; because, if so, it would be vastly more 
economical. 

Such, then, is the boasted system of “Free” Education. It 
means education supported by enormous taxation, taxation 
imposed for the most part wantonly (for the work is being done, 
and with a little more encouragement would be most efficiently 
done, by voluntary enterprise), imposed on people who have no 
children, or none going to school, as well as on those who have, 
and levied all life long. 

Before leaving this part of our subject let us call attention to 
the noise that is sometimes made about the fact that a consider- 
able sum of money, which is set down in the accounts, under the 
head of Administration, as if spent on Board Schools exclusively, 
is spent in reality partly for the benefit of Voluntary Schools. 
The meaning of this is, that under Administration is included the 
expense of enforcing the compulsory clauses of the Education 

Act, and of course Voluntary Schools do profit in some degree 
by this, but by no means to the same extent as Board Schools do. 
Is it not curious that there should be so great an outcry about a 
small share in what, after all, is only a matter of 5°7 per cent.,”4 
while another matter of 42 per cent., as has been already ob- 
91 See Table, p. 8. 
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served, is passed over in silence? But we observe that the adver- 
saries of the Voluntary System grasp at every trifle that can be 
perverted to its detriment. They are for ever railing against 
the Government for giving it any support, they are for ever 
declaring, most insincerely, that that support is given to sectarian 
creeds, but they never allude to the enormous saving to the 
country effected by the system, nor to the grievous load of taxa- 
tion that must ensue upon its being replaced by a general state 
system. 

On the other hand, the same persons who are raising all this 
hubbub appear not to have had time yet to dwell on the expense 
of their own undertaking, nor to designate the source from which 
they mean to draw the funds. Their views on these subjects are 
extremely divergent, Sir Charles Dilke being of opinion, as stated 
above, that the outlay would be so great as to necessitate a 
previous readjustment of the whole system of British taxation ; 
whereas Mr. Chamberlain believes that “an addition to the in- 
come tax of three-farthings in the pound . . . would be sufficient 
to throw open to-morrow every school-house in the land.” But 
Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate is for fees alone, the cost of taking 
over the Voluntary Schools being judiciously kept out of sight for 
the time being. Our readers will remember that it is a trifle of 
considerably more than 417,000,000 a year. Then there is 
Mr. Mundella’s plan, to pay it out of the Consolidated Fund.” 
Is it fair of him to practise on the poor fellows who cheered him 
at Brightside by such an un-English piece of chicane as this? 
He also told them that “Free” education would not increase 
local taxation. How could he honestly make such a promise as 
that? How does he know? He might as well have stood by 
what he had said before, that there is no such thing as Free 
Education, that it must be paid for by a tax, Lastly, it is pro- 
posed to meet the outlay with the revenues of the disestablished 
Church. But, in the first place, this is to count our chickens 
before they are hatched—the Church is not disestablished yet. 
Secondly, supposing it were, its total income is said to be under 
48,000,000 a year. Whence are the remaining millions to come? 
Lastly, we have always hitherto understood that when the Church 
is disestablished, and disendowed, the funds are to go towards 
diminishing the present load of taxation, and not merely to help 
us to bear more. 


* At Warrington, see London Daily Telegraph, September 9, 1885. 
°3 Sheffield Evening Star, November 21, 1885. 
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The fact seems to be that arithmetic is as distasteful to these 
gentlemen as it is to the children in the middle standards. In 
other great commercial undertakings, such as the proposed Chan- 
nel Tunnel, the Manchester Ship Canal, or that across the 
Isthmus of Panama, the first business of the projectors, after 
proving the physical possibility of the scheme, is to furnish a 
financial report, showing in black and white what it would cost, 
and where the money is to come from. No such hum-drum pro- 
ceedings, however, can be allowed to arrest the onward march of 
our educational doctrinaires. Like the Irish car-drivers, they 
would like us to “jump up” first, and talk of the fare afterwards. 

One naturally asks, seeing that “Free” Education has so little 
in itself to recommend it, what reasons are alleged as sufficient, 
in face of all that has been said, to justify its advocates in forcing 
it upon this country. Two reasons are given: (1) that it would 
secure a much better average attendance: (2) that payment of 
fees is a great hardship for the poor. 

With regard to the first, we may very fairly ask for evidence. 
The average attendance for the country is at present 75°5.™4 
Probably this might be improved, at least to some extent. Most 
managers would agree that there are many children running 
about the streets that might be in school. One thing that is 
needed is a little more diligence in the visiting officer. If he 
were to harry the parents less, and the children more, he would 
be a much more valuable public servant. Truants ought to be 
in dread of his eye, whereas, instead of that, he is often a tooth- 
less dog, and they treat his accidental appearance with the 
utmost unconcern. 

But is there any evidence to prove that these children would 
go to school if there was no fee to pay? Our own experience 
leads to a very different conclusion. When parents are in receipt 
of relief, at the same time that the fees are paid for them, or 
remitted, and the relief to the parents, whether from Guardians or 

Srom charitable friends, is contingent on the child’s attendance at 
school, then all goes right. But the simple remittance of the fee 
has no effect whatever, except to make the attendance worse. 
When parents have paid for a week’s schooling they naturally 
feel an interest in seeing their child receives it. But if they have 
not paid for it, the only possible reason why they should put 
themselves out of the way for it would be, that they appreciated 
it, a thing of which ninety-nine in a hundred, of the class to 
24 Blue Book, 1884-5, p. xvi. 
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which these remarks apply, are quite incapable. We do not 
wish, however, to rely entirely on our own experience. We 
haye been invited to look at the example set us by other 
countries. It is indeed somewhat mortifying to our national 
pride that England, where for ages learning has found the 
securest cradle in Christendom; England, the happiness of 
whose homes was proverbial in all the world, should be told in 
ner old age to go and take a lesson in the training of children 
from foreigners. We protest against, we resent, such invitations, 
as undignified and unworthy of us. Nevertheless, we do not 
wish to evade the ordeal. It has been forced upon us; let us 
meet it. “Look at the United States,” says Mr. Chamberlain. 
“There you see Free Education in full swing.” He leaves us to 
suppose that of course it is the same thing exactly as he wishes 
to introduce here, and that in the States it is a success. Both 
suppositions are fallacies. Nearly every State in the Union has 
its own peculiar way of raising money for the support of its 
Free Schools, but nearly, if not quite all of them, are alike in 
this, that they have allotted certain lands for that object, and 
that they possess an education fund, formed out of surplus 
revenue that had accumulated in the Treasury, and was divided 
among the States, at a time when the Republic was happy 
enough to be without a national debt. Mr. Chamberlain may 
possibly see some plan of securing territorial allotments, when 
dealing with refractory proprietors, who object to paying ransom 
for their property ; but as for a division of surplus revenue that, 
of course, is out of the question, for his panaceas have all got 
this peculiarity about them, that they tend to increase both rates. 
taxation, and national debt. 

But what concerns us most here is the question of the success 
of the system in securing attendance. So great are the diver- 
gencies of the different States in disciplinary arrangements, that 
it is almost impossible to make a satisfactory comparison 
between the Union and England. For example, in some States 
the school age is from four to eighteen ; in others it is from six 
to twenty-one, compulsion ceasing at fourteen. In some places, 
again, the school year lasts only three months. From such data 
no reliable inferences can be drawn, but something may be learnt 
from the returns made in particular States. We, therefore, take 
two or three samples, choosing them over a wide area. Of 
Alabama the State Superintendent reports that “ Only 45 per 
cent. of the children of the State were enrolled” (upon the 
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registers), “and only 28:56 per cent. were in average daily 
attendance.” The same authority informs us that in Arkansas 
the number of children on the registers was 117,696, and the 
average attendance 56,291, or less than 50 per cent.* In the 
State of New York there are 1,681,161 children of school age, 
that is from five to twenty-one. Of these only 1,041,068 are on 
the registers, and the average attendance is 569,471, or a little 
over 50 per cent.” 

No doubt it will be urged against us that this apparently 
poor attendance is satisfactorily accounted for when we remem- 
ber that in America the school age ranges up to eighteen or 
twenty-one years. But what practical difference does that 
make? The limit of compulsory attendance is the same in the 
States as it is in England, and probably the percentage of 
children attending schools after that age is about the same 
in both countries. 

It may also be urged that there is evidently great negligence 
in “enrolling” the children in America, and that the defective 
attendance may be, in part at least, due to that. Beit so. The 
result is not thereby affected. The attendance in America is, de 
Facto, from 20 to 25 per cent. worse than it is in England, and 
therefore it is ridiculous to ask us to adopt the system which 
produced it. 

It may not be out of place here to observe that in the United 
States there is no Education System, properly so called. 
Government prescribes that the means of educating children 
shall be provided, but it leaves to local authorities to decide 
what the means shall be. It gives very little pecuniary help, 
and that little is given without inspection or examination of the 
schools. The “department” has no power to insist on either. 
The rest of the expense is met, as we have stated above, partly 
by allotments of land, partly by a fund, partly by a light tax, 
and the length of the school year may be, and is, regulated by 
the length of the school purse. Mr. Chamberlain once asked 
his audience triumphantly, did they think Americans felt de- 
graded by having free education ? We should be inclined to 
reply, not inasmuch as it is “free,” but we think they might 
inasmuch as it is called “ education.” An American of ordinary 
shrewdness would probably be of opinion that he gave full value 


23 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1882-3, p. 4. Washington: 1384. 
% Jbid, p. 10. 27 Jbid. p. 174. 
78 At Trowbridge, see Datly Telegraph, October 15, 1385. 
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for what he got. We cannot help asking ourselves was it that 
Mr. Chamberlain knew nothing about American schools, when 
he began to point to them, or was it that he thought his hearers 
knew nothing about them, and that therefore he could do so 
safely ? It may interest him and his party, who mean to add to 
our happiness by introducing “local parliaments,” to know that 
capable judges attribute the low state of education in America 
to the existence of that very kind of institution, and the absence 
of a central and independent authority. “ Ties of blood, friendship, 
or caprice often decide in the employment of a teacher.” “The 
practice of employing a relative or particular friend to teach is, 
we fear, becoming a great evil.” “Some prudential agents 
(district managers) have maintained that their favourite teacher 
has a right to keep the school, whether she obtains a certificate 
from the School Commissioner or not, provided that the majority 
in the district want her.” ”° 

This, we think, a sufficient reply to those who appeal to 
America. Let us now proceed to examine into the success of 
Free Education in France. Under the Second Empire M. Victor 
Duruy issued a circular calling upon inspectors of schools to 
send in the result of their experience as to the advantages, or 
otherwise, of Free Education. We here translate some of their 
replies. 

In seven or eight departments free education, where it exists, seems 
to produce fairly good results (@’ assez bons résultats), and public opinion 
is rather in favour of it, although there is no expression of a wish to have 
it made general. ‘The inspector of Drome also thinks that the schools 
should either all be free, or all charge fees. 


This was the most favourable report. From eighteen or nine- 
teen other Departments the reply was that the inspectors had no 
proper data upon which to found an opinion. The rest, over 
sixty in number, condemned the system in various degrees of 
censure. 


The free schools are usually the most defective both in learning and 
discipline, because the scholars are less industrious (Z’ Ader). 

Comparing the registers of paying and free schools, although we 
find indeed too many absences recorded in the first, yet the failing is 
not general, whereas the registers of free schools reveal a deplorable 
want of regularity. At all seasons the children at these last absent 
themselves on the most trifling pretexts. The instruction given at them is 
of very little value in the eyes of the parents, and in point of educational 


2 Fraser's Report, p. 33, quoted from Dr. Rigg’s National Education, p. 116. 
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results they rank almost without exception among the lowest. As there 
is no co-operation on the part of the family, and the master is left with- 
out stimulus or incitement of any kind, even discipline is generally laxer 
in these schools than in the others. This is the explanation of an oft 
recurring fact, namely, that scholars leave the free schools in order to 
go to the paying schools (Znudre et Lotre).°© 

Free Education produces, as a rule,a very bad effect (des effets 
Jacheux), on both masters and scholars (_/wra). 

One commune (Begaar), has had a school fee imposed in order to 
draw back the children, who had become most irregular in attendance 
(Landes). 

The Free Schools are, almost without exception, inferior to those 
where a fee is charged (Zoire). 

In the communes where education is free, we observe less regular 
attendance, less work and less progress among the scholars, and some- 
times less zeal on the part of the master, who has no longer any 
interest 1n attracting or keeping the children (AZanche).*# 

The effect of Free Education is bad, whether we regard the diligence 
of the children, or their progress. In the Free Schools the teachers are 
deprived, more than anywhere else, of the co-operation of the family 
(Meurthe). 

Everybody agrees that the Free Schools have the worst attendance 
(Morbihan). 


Hence the inspector for Haute-Sadne declared, that “the 
best means of putting a stop to this state of things would be 
to suppress free schools wherever they exist.” 

In the year 1873 inquiries were again made, with similar 
results ; and in 1874 a congress of teachers in Berne, where the 
free system had been tried, declared against it, although it was 
to their own interest to retain it, inasmuch as it relieved them 
from all incertitude as to the payment of their salaries. 

Might we expect from the advocates of “ Free” Education a 
little consistency? They have made the appeal to foreign 
countries, and those countries reply that Free Education has 
been a failure. Common sense would say, abide by their award. 
There are many miseries in this land of ours, many and great ; 
yet a glance into foreign countries ever excites in us feelings, not 
of jealousy, but of gratitude. What we have seen there has 


30 Etat de instruction primaire en 1864, d’apris les rapports officiels des inspec 
leurs d’académies, t. ii. ps 573- 

3. Ltat de instruction primaire en 1864, t. i. p. 320. 

82 La Véritd pratique sur Pinstruction gratuite et obligatoire, par P. Fayet, p. 11, 
seq. Note.—The above extracts are quoted from La Révolution Maitresse d’ Ecole, by 
F, Rouvier. 
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been not a temptation but a warning, and in nothing has this 
been more decided than in the question of education. 

The second reason alleged in favour of “ Free” Schools is 
that it is a great hardship for poor people to have to pay a fee. 
If by “the poor” is meant those who cannot reasonably be 
expected to pay, there is no difference of opinion on the question. 
We are all agreed that they should have their fees paid for them, 
and practically this is the case, at any rate in Board Schools. 
But still there is a grievance here for the poor, one that has 
lasted for years, one to which public attention has been directed 
time after time, yet there it remains unredressed, and the men 
who obstruct its redress are the very men who are for ever posing 
as the friends of the poor. Why will they not deliver the poor 
from the bitter humiliation of having to beg their fees from the 
parish relieving officer? It is very well to appeal to John Bull’s 
soft side, with doleful letters from anonymous parents, sent to 
Mr. Chamberlain from anonymous places, by an anonymous 
master.** We hope we may be excused for saying that the 
recollection of certain other affidavits, addressed to Mr. Cham- 
berlain in another emergency,** is still fresh enough in our 
memories to render us somewhat sceptical. Much better it would 
be to help the sufferers as faras we are able. Make the remission 
of fees as easy for all as it is forsome. Ina word, let the poor have 
Free Education. Oh, no, that would spoil the game. “If 
Education is to be free at all, it must be free all round.”® Free 
all round! 

We thought that poverty was the plea. Then, is this a nation 
of beggarmen? Are the children of the land all paupers? Are 
there no fathers among us capable of paying for the schooling of 
their own offspring ? Why are we all to pay for the education of 
children whose parents are able to pay for it themselves? If the 
school fee be an “obnoxious impost” for a parent who has 
children going to school, what are we to call it when imposed on 
others who have none? And are the poor to be kept out of 
their rights, until we all submit to this monstrous imposition ? 
Yes, because otherwise the hollowness of the cry Free Education 

for the poor would be apparent to all the world. If anybody’s 
good is being sought for, assuredly it is not the good of the poor. 
Even the design of bettering the average attendance is fraught 


33 See Daily Telegraph, Sep. 9, 1885. 
4 See the history of the Aston Riots. 
35 Mr. Mundella at Folkes‘one. SAcfie’d Indepcndnt, Jan. 8, 1885. 
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with hardship for those whose lives are too miserable already. 
Hard as it is, at times, to find the school fee, there is something 
that is harder still, and that is to spare the child itself. There 
are cases in which to insist upon the child being sent to school 
is to tie the hands of the bread winners, and to starve the family. 
I might say, and say truly, that this is often the case, but I will 
not, because a single instance of it is a blot on our civilization, 
and no law that renders such a scandal possible ought to be 
tolerated in a Christian community. Yet one of the pleas for 
“Free” Education is, that it would take the last excuse out of 
the mouths of these struggling parents, and justify State officials, 
(for it is satisfactory to feel justified), when they condemn them 
to fines, or imprisonment. “In that way,” says Mr. Mundella 
cheerfully, “you deprive the parents of azy pretext, and make it 
just to punish those who do not send their children to school.”* 
A man was summoned for not sending his daughter, aged 
thirteen, regularly to school. His wife appeared in court, with a 
baby in her arms, and told the magistrate that if the girl had been 
sent to school, the family would have had to starve. She had 
been kept at home to mind the baby, while her mother went to 
work. The father was laid up with a poisoned hand, and the 
son was also ill. The Magistrate said the Bench would impose 
a fine of one shilling and costs. The woman replied that she 
would send the girl to school, and give up her work, and starve, 
but that she had no money to pay him. Whereupon the worthy 
Magistrate conveyed to her that, “after due consideration of all 
the circumstances,” he would—-let her off? Oh, no! that “the 
Bench would adjourn the case for a month,” that is, he would add 
to the miseries of his victim, by consigning her to a state of 
anxiety and suspense for a period of thirty days. There was no 
question of fees in the case. The woman was precisely in the 
dilemma foreseen by Mr. Mundella: she had zo excuse. Wo to 
the poor, when they are all reduced to the same condition, which 
Heaven forefend! Be it observed too that the above is wot an 
anonymous communication. The woman’s name was Tovey, 
she lived at Finchley, the case was tried at Highgate, the 
Magistrate is called Mr. Bodkin, (save the mark), and the 
story may be found in the London Daily Telegraph of Dec. 1, 

1885. Do not pretend that this is an exceptional case. 
If it had been, it would have raised a storm of indignation 
through the length and breadth of England ; but because it was 

‘6 Mr, Mundella at Sheffield, October 21, 1885. 
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an ordinary phase of suffering, a “necessary evil,” as the self 
complacent makers of bad laws delight to call it, nobody was con- 
cerned to denounce it, and, by the time these lines appear in print, 
Mrs. Tovey will be bracing her nerves, now somewhat shaken by 
slow torture, to appear again before a British Tribunal, which 
reproduces in its procedure many of the most repulsive features 
ever attributed to the: Spanish Inquisition. We shall see more 
of this anon, if the designs of our educational enthusiasts are 
allowed to be carried out. Thus we return to the question what 
can be alleged to justify the forcing, or the foisting, of “ Free” 
Education upon this country, and echo answers, what ? 

Our present system of education has produced excellent fruit. 
We cannot, perhaps, in all respects compare advantageously with 
Germany. In that well drilled country, so general has education 
become that, if we may trust the 7ad/et newspaper, a doctor who 
had put an advertisement in Ze Times for a German governess, 
had to write to the editor to withdraw it, for that, in twenty-four 
hours, he had received thirteen hundred applications.” This 
speaks of a state of literary efficiency, such as English people 
may not hope for, at least until they become sufficiently masters 
of themselves to submit to laws providing, for example, that 
“everybody who intends to give an evening party is to inform 
the police of their purpose, and deposit a sum equal to about 
three pounds, by wav of licence or tax.” But, compared with 
other places, England stands high, both as to attendance and as 
to results, moral as well as intellectual. As evidence of the 
moral effect of education on this country, Mr. Mundella quotes, 
“the diminution of crime within the last twenty years.” As 
the system, to which he is desirous of giving a monopoly, can 
hardly be said to have had any practical effect until twelve or 
thirteen years ago, and as therefore the preceding seven or eight 
years must owe their improvement solely to the Denominational 
system, the argument can hardly be considered closely logical 
and conclusive, unless we are to suppose that Mr. Forster’s law 
had a retrospective force. Something also might be fairly 
attributed to the United Kingdom Alliance, and_ similar 
philanthropic movements, not to speak of the discipline of our 
prisons, which has undergone considerable modifications, even 
since the time of Howard. But we are not disposed to quarrel 


37 Tablet, May 16, 1885. 
88 London Daily Telegraph, Dec. 10, 1885. 
39 Sheffield Independent, Jan, 8, 1885. 
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with Mr. Mundella’s conclusion in itself. We would only ask 
him why, seeing that our educational efforts have been blessed 
so signally, why we should now begin to demolish our system 
root and branch, and why we should don the cast off garments 
of continental states? iat experimentum in corpore vilt. Take 
your medicine to the sick. “The Director General of Italian 
prisons, in his last report to the Home Office, says that a 
comparison of the number of crimes committed, and of prisoners 
in confinement in Italy, with those of any other nation, shows 
that Italy is unhappily supreme in this respect.” Here is an 
opportunity not to be lightly thrown away, and one that must 
appeal with double force to Mr. Mundella’s sympathetic heart. 
Surely he will not turn a deaf ear to the cry of his fatherland, 
and refuse to hold to her fevered lips that salutary cup, which 
might do her so much good, and of which Englishmen are in no 
immediate need. 

Already we see symptoms of a strong reaction in this country 
against a State monopoly of Education, and, consequently, 
against so-called “Free” Education. People are beginning not 
only to get tired of, but to disbelieve, the statement that the 
abolition of fees would improve the attendance. Experience 
shows the contrary. They are beginning to doubt the ex- 
pediency of forcing the public to pay for the schooling of 
children whose parents are able to pay for it themselves. They 
are opening their eyes to the fact that if the extension of Free 
Trade and open competition in other matters be good, the intro- 
duction of Protection in Education must be bad. This change 
in the public mind has been followed by a corresponding change 
in the attitude of our root-and-branch reformers. They have 
laid aside, for the present, the hostile and aggressive language 
which they formerly used, and speak as if they were willing to 
make a compromise. Some sanguine people have thus in- 
terpreted certain words used by Mr. Chamberlain at Bradford. 
He said, “It is perfectly possible to imagine an arrangement 
which would l¢ave the position of the denominational school 
exactly where it is to-day.”*! These charitable interpretations 
are a distinct and positive danger to the cause of denomination- 
alism. In listening to the adversaries of the Voluntary System, 
we must never for a moment forget that no proposal will ever be 
made by them which would frustrate the object they have in 


0 Sheffield Daily Telegraph, January 8, 1885. 
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view, namely, the crippling and ultimate extinction of Voluntary 
Schools. 

That this is their object will hardly be questioned. There is 
no mistaking the meaning of such words as the following :—“I 
would be inclined to ask our old opponents—the advocates of 
Denominational Education—whether they are wise to raise again 
a controversy, to the settlement of which we have with con- 
siderable reluctance, and for a time at all events, submitted. . . 
I would beg them to remember how much they have got already, 
and how little right they have to it."4" So spoke Mr. Chamber- 
lain, at Birmingham, in 1883. Not less explicit are those other 
words of his, at Bradford, in 1885, “To my mind, the spectacle 
of so-called national schools, turned into a private preserve 
by clerical managers, and used for exclusive purposes, political or 
religious, is one which the law ought not to tolerate.” 

Put .on our guard by these plain utterances, we turn to look 
for the poison in so fair an offer as this, that, if fees are abolished, 
Voluntary Schools shall be compensated by a share in the rates, 
and we find it in the added condition, “contributions of Govern- 
ment money, whether great or small, ought in all cases to be 
accompanied by some form of representative control.”“ There 
is about this condition an appearance of simplicity and fairness 
which has completely deluded some minds, but, to any body 
who looks into it closely, it is at once evident that, instead of 
making any concession, Mr. Chamberlain, in those few words, 
takes away from us everything. When the control of the schools 
is taken from us, what will be left? The plea for this condition 
is, that the ratepayers ought to have security for their money. 
This we do not dispute. We will give them the same security 
as we give. the Government now ; they shall pay us only as long 
as we continue to supply a good education. Against this it is 
urged that the friends of the Voluntary System will then make 
use of their schools for the support of their various religions. 
To which we reply, certainly they will. That is precisely what 
we are fighting for. Do our adversaries wish to stop us? Is 
this to be no longer a land of religious liberty ? We anticipate 
their answer: We do not wish to deprive you of religious 
liberty, but ratepayers cannot be expected to contribute to 
the support of your particular creeds. Of course not. But 


® Weekly Register, March 10, 1883. 
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neither have they any right to inquire into them. They 
want secular education of a good brand. All we ask of them is 
to allow us to come into the market on the same terms as other 
people, and then, if the material we produce is good, and 
supplied at less cost than they can get it elsewhere, we do 
expect that, like sensible men, they will not allow mere bigotry 
to prevent them from dealing with us, This is real liberalism. 
The reverse is mere tyranny and oppression. The one leads to 
contentment and peace, the other to heart-burnings and party 
war. 
JAMES F. SPLAINE. 
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“ WHAT is this modern civilization which the Church condemns ? 
It is a ciyilization which seeks to substitute itself for Christianity, 
and wrest from us with Christianity all the good with which its 
action has enriched us. . . . It is not true civilization, that civili- 
zation which is like a fruit or a flower sprung from the root of 
Christianity, that has been condemned by the Holy Father ; but 
a civilization which has only the name, and which is the implac- 
able enemy of real civilization.” 

Thus wrote Mgr. Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, in his 
pastoral of 1877, commenting upon the utterances of Pius the 
Ninth on the relation of the Church to modern civilization. 
Mgr. Pecci is now Leo the Thirteenth, and he speaks to the 
Christian world in the same clear unmistakeable tone in the 
recent Encyclical /wzmortale Dei on the Christian constitution of 
States. It is a simple denial that the Church is hostile to any- 
thing that is good in the civilization and progress of our day, 
an equally plain statement that between the Church and all that 
is evil and lawless in modern society there can be neither peace 
nor truce. Then passing from principles to practical rules of 
conduct the Holy Father tells Catholics how they are to act so 
as to take their due part in directing to good and useful ends 
the current of the time. The full text of the Encyclical has 
been published in the papers, and it has, on the whole, been 
commented upon by the non-Catholic press in a far less hostile 
spirit than that with which such Pontifical documents are gener- 
ally received. The attempt made by some of the telegraphic 
agencies to represent its contents as condemning all popular 
liberties and all constitutional government, has happily produced 
very little effect, and probably far more people have been 
deceived by another form of misrepresentation, adopted especi- 
ally by some organs of the Italian press, which hailed the 
Encyclical as a new departure, a surrender of old positions now 
seen to be untenable, a retreat to new ground, covered indeed 
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by the assertion of high-sounding principles but no less a retreat. 
“Opportunism is installed at the Vatican,” wrote the Vazione of 
Florence. Opportunism is an expression for a policy that is 
ready to sacrifice principle to expediency, what is eternally true 
to what is momentarily convenient. Clearly such a policy as 
this can find no place at the Vatican. But opportunism is one 
thing, the practical wisdom which knows how to apply unvarying 
principles to varying circumstances is another, and this practical 
wisdom has characterized the action of the Church of God from 
the days of the Apostles to our own. 

The Encyclical bears so directly upon numerous practical 
questions of the highest importance that we feel we may be 
doing a service to many of our readers if we present them with 
a summary of its teaching, noting its very words on some of the 
chief points with which it deals, but without attempting anything 
like acommentary.! Such a summary will supply a help to the 
more detailed study of the original text, or of the versions which 
are already before the public. 

The Encyclical may be divided into four parts. The first 
sets forth the Catholic doctrine of the constitution of the State 
and its relation to the Church ; the second describes the effects 
of the revolt against Catholic teaching which, beginning in the 
sphere of religion, has extended to that of politics, and now 
threatens to banish the Christian ideal from society ; the third 
part shows how untenable are the anti-Christian principles of 
our day; and the fourth directs Catholics how to act in the 
presence of a state of things in which these false principles so 
widely influence public affairs. 

The opening words of the Encyclical give the keynote of the 
whole. The Church, says the Holy Father, the immortal work 
of God’s mercy, is primarily and of its very nature directed to 
securing the salvation of souls. Yet it is the source of so-many 
benefits to men even in temporal order, that these advantages 
could not have been greater if the chief end of its institution had 
been to secure our happiness on earth. It is an old calumny, 
old as the days of the first persecutions, that the Christian 
Church is opposed to the interests of the State. It was trium- 
phantly refuted by St. Augustine in his work, De Civitate Det, 
yet it is renewed in our own day, and we hear men speak as 
though the progress of modern liberty had evolved a new law of 

1 The first part of what promises to be a very complete and elaborate com- 
mentary, has just appeared in the Civi/ta Cattolica. 
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society, which had superseded the old Christian ideal of the 
State. The Holy Father, therefore, points out to his children 
the contrast there is between the Catholic doctrine of the State, 
and the non-Christian theories now so much in vogue, and this 
with the practical end of guiding their judgment and conduct in 
political affairs. 

After this preface he proceeds to deal with the first portion 
of his subject, the Christian idea of the State. It is of the very 
nature of man that he should live in civil society. Men are not 
to be isolated units. In solitude they cannot obtain all that 
goes to make up a civilized life, with the full culture and 
development of all the powers of heart and soul. Hence God 
has provided that man should come into the world fitted for 
domestic society (the family or household) and civil society (the 
State). But as no society can exist without a head, there must 
be in .every civilized community some form of authority; and 
the necessity of this authority, like that of society itself, comes 
from nature, and therefore from God. Having laid down these 
principles he goes on: 


Hence it follows that public authority in the State can come only 
from God, and this is of its very nature. For He alone is in the truest 
sense the Supreme Lord of all things, to whom all things whatsoever 
must be subject, whom they must obey. Thus whosoever possesses the 
right to rule derives it from no other source than God, the Supreme 
Ruler of all. Zhere ts no power but from God. But the right to rule 
is not of its nature restricted to any particular form of Government. 
It may well be associated with one form here, another there, provided 
these Governments really secure the public good and the common 
advantage. But whatever be the form of Government, the rulers must 
above all look to God, the Supreme Ruler of the world, and keep Him 
tefore their eyes as an example and a law to them in the administration 
of the State. 


As God works in the visible world through secondary causes, 
which in some degree give us a knowledge of His nature and 
His actions, so, He has willed that there should be in civil society 
a ruling power administered in such a way as to give men an 
image of His government of the world, and of His Divine 
Providence. 

The exercise of authority should therefore be just, and not like that 
of a master over his slave, but like that of a father. For God’s 
government of man is most just, and tempered with a father’s kindness. . 


2 Rom, xiii. 1. 
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It must be exercised too for the advantage of the citizens, because 
those, who rule over others, hold such high stations for one reason only, 
namely, that they may secure the advantage of the commonwealth. 
Nor can it be permitted on any account that the authority of the State, 
which is established for the good of all, should be made to serve to the 
advantage of one only, or of a few. 


We may note here, before proceeding further with our 
analysis, that in all this we have only a brief summary of the 
traditional teaching of the Catholic schools. Anti-Catholic 
writers are so fond of asserting that the Church is the enemy of 
popular liberties, the champion of “the right Divine of kings 
to govern wrong,” that probably, to not a few readers of this 
last utterance of Leo the Thirteenth, words such as we have just 
quoted must have seemed to mark a new departure. But they 
only reproduce the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas in the thir- 
teenth century, and of Suarez in the seventeenth. So little is the 
tradition of the Church pledged to any one form of government, 
that in her schools the term princeps the prince, or ruler, is 
taken to mean simply the Head of the State, whether that 
headship is impersonated in one or many. It is well to bear in 
mind that when all Europe was Catholic there were great 
republics as well as monarchies paying loyal service to the Holy 
See ; that the Church has always held every lawful government 
to have in the true sense “right divine” on its side; and that 
the chief defenders of royal tyranny and absolutism were not 
Popes and Italian Cardinals, but Ghibelline lawyers under the 
German Emperors, Gallican prelates at the old court of Ver- 
sailles, and Protestant preachers of passive obedience under our 
Stuart Kings. 

The Holy Father having, as we have seen, summed up the 
Catholic teaching as to the authority of the State, points out how 
well this teaching tends to secure the faithful service of its 
subjects. He then argues that a state thus constituted has duties 
to God which it must fulfil by the public profession of religion. 
Nature and reason itself command the individual man to worship 
God, in whose power he is, from whom he comes, and to whom 
he is to return. The same laws bind the civil community. Men 
linked together in the State are no less under God’s authority 
than they are as individuals, and the Society they form owes a 
debt of gratitude to God, by whose authority it comes to be, by 
whose will it is preserved, and whose goodness it has to thank 
for innumerable benefits. 
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For no man is it lawful to neglect his duties to God, and the highest 
of these duties is to embrace both in profession and in practice, not 
whatever religion each one may prefer, but that which God commands, 
and which He has distinguished from all others by certain and unmis- 
takeable signs as the only true religion. Just in the same way states 
cannot without crime conduct themselves as if no God existed, and cast 
aside all care for religion as something foreign to their office and use- 
less, or again choose at their will out of all religions what pleases them 
best. But they are bound above all things to use that manner and 
method of Divine worship by which God has shown that He wishes to 
be adored. 


It fellows, therefore, that States are bound to protect the true 
religion, and not to make any law that could endanger its 
security. Men are destined for eternal happiness; this is their 
highest interest, and the State must not only abstain from all that 
might render its attainment difficult, but must facilitate it, as far 
as it can, and it will do this best by protecting religion which 
unites men to God. 

But, it will be asked, which is the true religion? The Holy 
Father answers that it is the religion which proves by the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, by abundant miracles, by its rapid propagation 
in the midst of foes and in spite of the greatest obstacles, by the 
testimony of martyrs, and by other similar arguments, that it is 
the one true religion which Jesus Christ instituted, and gave to 

pagate. For the Son of God es- 
tablished on earth a society called the Church, to which He 
gave the high office He had received from the Father. As 
the father hath sent Me so do I send you® Behold I am 
with you all days even to the consummation of the world+ 
Just as He Himself came to our earth that men might have 
life and might have it more abundantly, so the Church has for 


His Church to guard and pro 


her end to secure for men the eternal life of Heaven. She has 
no limits of time or place, she is to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. God has appointed teachers to guide this mighty 
multitude, and one chief of them all to be the infallible guardian 
of truth. Zo thee will I give the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven” Feed My lambs, feed My sheep® TI have prayed 
Jor thee that thy faith may not fail” Like civil society 
the Church is made up of men, but the end assigned to 
it and the means by which it attains that end make it, unlike 
the civil community, a supernatural and spiritual society. By 
2 St Jon: XX. Sr. + St. Matt. xxviii. 20. 
> St. Matt. xvi. 19. 6 St. John xxi. 16, 17. 7 St. Luke xxii. 32. 
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its very nature it is a perfect society, that is to say, it is not 
dependent on or a branch of any other society or organization, 
but by the goodness of its Divine Founder it possesses within 
itself all the means necessary for the’attainment of its end. As 
this is the highest of all possible ends, so its power is the most 
exalted, and it cannot be considered as inferior to the civil power 
or in any way subject to it. Christ Himself gave to His Apostles 
the power to bind and loose, to judge and rule the faithful. The 
Church and not the State is to guide men to Heaven, and to 
the Church God has assigned the power to give judgment and to 
make decrees on all that concerns religion ; to teach all nations ; 
to extend the bounds of Christendom, and in a word, freely and 
without restraint to administer its affairs as she judges best. 
This liberty, though long denied by such philosophy as flatters 
princes, the Church has claimed since the days when the 
Apostles told the rulers of the Synagogue that God was to 
be obeyed rather than man.’ The Fathers of the Church and 
the Roman Pontiffs have always defended it, and princes them- 
selves have acknowledged it by negotiating with the Catholic 
Church as with an independent power, civil authority itself 
finding by God’s Providence its best defence in the existence of 
this very power of the Church. 

God has therefore committed the welfare of men to these two 
powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one presiding over 
D_ ine, the other over human things. Each is supreme in its 
own sphere, each has its limits. But the same individual men 
are the subjects of both, and to avoid a conflict between the two 
powers, God, whose Providence tends to produce order and 
concord, has marked out for each the lines on which it is to act. 
The limits of each authority are defined by the end to which it is 
directed. All that is sacred, all that relates to the salvation of 
souls falls within the province of the Church, the sphere of civil 
and political life is that of the State. What belongs to Cesar is 
to be given to Czsar, what is God’s to God. At times another 
method is adopted to settle such questions of the limits of juris- 
diction. The Roman Pontiff and the civil ruler come to a 
definite agreement on the matters under discussion. The Church 
in such cases, like a true mother, shows as much generous in- 
dulgence as she can. 

Such then is the Church’s doctrine on civil society amongst 
men, a doctrine not formed by rash conjecture or wilful caprice, 


§ Acts v. 29. 
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but based on the most certain principles and confirmed by reason 
itself. It secures the authority and dignity of those who rule, 
assigns due limits to things sacred and profane, and guards the 
rights of the citizen under the protection of Divine and human 
law. It provides for men on the one hand guides and helpers on 
the way to eternal life, on the other protectors of their lives and 
fortunes in this world. It guards the sanctity of the family, the 
rights and duties of husbands and wives, parents and children ; 
for the State it secures laws based on truth and justice ; authority 
in the ruler limited and controlled by that very law of God on 
which it rests ; and obedience in the citizens, which is not the 
slavery of men to men, but service paid to God through those who 
represent His authority. Add to all this the influence of mutual 
charity between men who are fellow-Christians as well as fellow- 
citizens. Well may the Holy Father use the words of St. 
Augustine : 

Let those who say that the teaching of Christ is adverse to the State 
produce an army of soldiers such as the teaching of Christ has com- 
manded them to be, such governors of provinces, such husbands, such 
wives, such parents, such sons, such masters, such servants, such kings, 
finally such taxgatherers and taxpayers as the Christian religion requires, 
and then let them venture to say that it is adverse to the State, nay let 
them not hesitate to admit that it is the chief safety of the State, if only 
its teaching is obeyed. 


So, too, with good reason Leo the Thirteenth appeals to the 
great things accomplished when the Christian theory of the State 
and the Church was admitted throughout Europe—the barbarian 
nations civilized and made Christians, the Mohammedan inva- 
sions repelled, popular liberty widely promoted, and numberless 
institutions founded for the care of the poor and the afflicted, 
with many other benefits which would have been greater still 
but for the revolt against the Church in the sixteenth century. 

In the second part of the Encyclical the Holy Father points 
out how this revolt beginning first in the sphere of religion, ex- 
tended first to that of philosophy and then to that of politics and 
social life. New maxims on liberty were set down as the first 
principles of a new social system, a new law of society, at vari- 
ance not only with the teachings of the Church, but even with the 
natural law. First amongst those new maxims comes the asser- 
tion that just as all men are by nature and birth alike, so they 
are all equals in the practical affairs of life, each individual being 
so thoroughly his own master that he can think what he likes on 
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any subject, and do what he likes. He is subject to no one else, 
and for the same reason has noright tocommand another. From 
this doctrine of the equality and individual independence of men, 
it follows that in a society formed of such men government must 
depend on the mere will of the people. It has no other basis 
for its authority. Far from looking to God as the ultimate 
source of all power, such a society makes no account of God: 
it is as if He did not exist, and had no regard for human affairs, 
and as if men, whether as individuals or as citizens, had no 
duties towards Him. The people is held to contain within itself 
the source of all right and all authority, and the consequence is, 
that the State does not consider itself in any way bound to 
recognize that of God. It does not acknowledge the obligation 
of professing the true religion, or in any way preferring one form 
of religion to another, but it simply gives equal rights to all 
religions that are not held to be injurious to public order, and 
men are allowed freely to express their opinions as to whether 
God is to be worshipped or not, and there is unbounded licence 
both of opinion and of publication on these matters. 

As for the Church in such a State, she is either placed on a 
level with all other societies, or below them. No regard is paid 
to her laws, and although Jesus Christ has commanded her to 
teach all nations, she is excluded from the public education of the 
people. As for those matters which are said to be mzxti jurts, 
2.é., falling partly under the civil, partly under ecclesiastical, law, 
the civil ruler takes complete control of them, and treats the 
Church’s law with contempt. Notably is this the case with 
Christian marriage which the State brings under its own 
tribunals, even to the extent of giving decrees of divorce. So, 
too, in matters of ecclesiastical property, it denies the right of 
possession to the Church. Under such a system the Church is 
no longer treated as a perfect or independent society. It is 
dealt with like any voluntary association that happens to have 
been formed in the State, and whatever rights are conceded to 
it, it is supposed to hold by the goodwill of Government. Even 
where there is a definite agreement between the Church and 
State, a compact sanctioned by the civil law, such agreements 
are violated on the pretext that the interests of the Church must 
be kept separate from those of the State; and when the Church 
protests and endeavours, as in duty bound, to maintain its rights, 
a conflict arises between the ecclesiastical and civil power, and as 
a rule that party which is weakest in human resources has to give 
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way. Thus the Church is either driven from public affairs, or 
kept under bonds and restrictions. The political action of 
Governments is in great part directed to obtaining this end. So 
we have irreligious education, persecution of the religious orders, 
the destruction of the civil Princedom of the Holy See, un- 
Christian laws, all tending to restrict the freedom of the Church, 
destroy her rights, and weaken the strength of Christian organi- 
zation. 

Before passing on to the third point, in which the Holy 
Father refutes these un-Christian theories of the State and its 
relation to the Church, we may note that what is here condemned 
is not government by the people, but government by the people 
without any regard to God, government by the people in which 
the popular will is made the standard of right and wrong, and 
the existence of a Divine law, a Divine revelation, and a divinely 
instituted Church to guard the revealed law is left completely out 
of account. So far is the Church from condemning popular 
government that the traditional teaching of the Catholic schools 
lays it down that the authority of the Government comes to it 
from God, not directly and immediately, but through the people. 
But this is a very different thing from the modern doctrine of 
the absolute sovereignty of the people. 

The sense in which the Encyclical speaks on this point comes 
out clearly in the third part. Leo the Thirteenth appeals to 
reason itself against the false theories that he condemns. The 
doctrine which, wzthout any reference to the sovereignty of God, 
asserts the sovereignty of the people, and makes the rulers of the 
State merely their delegates, leads directly to the conclusion that 
everything can be changed at the mere caprice of the people ; 
there is always a danger of violent change, and stability of 
government is impossible. 

As for the theory that no difference is to be made between 
various and contrary forms of religion, its practical result is to 
accept none either in profession or in practice. This differs from 
atheism only in name. Forif men believe that there is a God, 
they cannot, without holding inconsistent and absurd opinions, 
maintain that forms of worship, which are in contradiction with 
each other on the most important points, can be equally good 
and equally pleasing to God. 

So too, the liberty of holding and propagating through the 
Press any opinion whatsoever is in itself no advantage to human 
society, but the source of many evils. Freedom, in so far as it 
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tends to man’s perfection and advantage, has to do with what is 
good and true. Now the popular will cannot make falsehood 
into truth, evil into good, wrong into right. The good and the 
true remain ever the same, as unchangeable as the inmost nature 
of things. If a man’s mind accepts falsehood, if his will con- 
sents to evil, he is simply injuring himself. Therefore, to bring 
out into the light of day and set before the eyes of men that 
which is contrary to virtue and truth, and much more to give to 
such things the protection of the law, is to do injustice. The State 
fails in the very office assigned to it by nature itself, if it allows 
such licence of opinion, such freedom in evil-doing as leads men’s 
minds away from truth and virtue; in other words, the State is 
false to its trust if it allows evil to be publicly taught with im- 
punity by word and example. 

If the State excludes the Church from her due part in educa- 
tion, frorn all influence on public law and on domestic life, it 
commits a great error. For without religion well-ordered life in 
the State is impossible. We know only too well by experience 
what mere civil morality means. To drive away the Church of 
Christ is to banish the teacher of truth, the guardian of morals, 
the protector of those principles on which duty is founded, the 
guide of men to an honourable and virtuous life. But if instead 
of expelling the Church from the State, it is made subject in the 
discharge of its functions to the civil power, this too is an unjust 
and ill-considered proceeding. Good order is destroyed by 
putting what is natural before that which is above nature, the 
good which the Church can accomplish is hampered and restric- 
ted, and the way is prepared for difficulties and dissensions which 
experience shows are the source of evil to both Church and 
State. 

After referring to the condemnation of these false doctrines 
by his predecessors, Gregory the Sixteenth and Pius the Ninth, 
in the Encyclical Wirari vos and the Syllabus of December 8, 
1864, the Holy Father recapitulates his teaching and theirs on 
the general subject of the Encyclical. We may thus summa- 
rize it: 

As to the State——Public authority is from God, not from the 
multitude—freedom of sedition and revolt is against reason—it 


is a crime for the State as well as for individuals to make no 


account of religion, or to make the same account of all religions 
—unbounded freedom of opinion and of speech is not one of the 
rights of the citizen. 
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As to the Church.—It is no less than the State, an independent 
and perfect society. The rulers of the State must not make the 
Church subject to their authority, or restrict its liberty of action 
in its own order, or deprive, it of any other rights that Jesus 
Christ has conferred upon it. 

As to matters which fall under the jurisdiction of both Church 
and State (negotia mixti juris), it is right that they should 
neither act apart, nor oppose one another, but act in concord. 

A very important passage follows in which the Holy Father 
explains certain points of this teaching in order to guard against 
possible misapprehension and perhaps misrepresentation. 


If these utterances and decrees [he says] are rightly interpreted 
none of the various forms of government is in itself condemned, for 
these have in them nothing contrary to Catholic teaching, and if 
wisely and justly administered they are capable of maintaining the State 
in a most excellent condition. Nor is the greater or less participation 
of the people in government in itself condemned, for at certain times 
and under certain laws this may be not only to the advantage of the 
citizens, but even part of their duty. Nor is there any just reason why 
any one should accuse the Church of being less gentle and forbearing 
than she should be, or of being hostile to natural and lawful liberty. 
For if the Church judges that it is not lawful to place the various forms 
of Divine worship on the same footing as the true religion, nevertheless it 
does not thereby condemn those rulers of states who, to gain some great 
good or prevent some evil, in practice patiently permit that each of 
these forms of religion should exist in the State. And, moreover, the 
Church is wont to pay the greatest heed that no one shall be compelled 
against his will to embrace the Catholic faith, because, as St. Augustine 
wisely warns us, @ man cannot believe unless he wills. 


After noting that the liberty which the Church condemns is 
that liberty which rejects the law of God and the obedience due 
to lawful authority, something that is licence rather than liberty, 
the Holy Father goes on: 


On the other hand, that liberty is natural and desirable, which, in 
the individual, does not allow a man to be the slave of those worst of 
masters, errors and evil desires ; and in State affairs wisely rules over 
the citizens, supplies abundantly the means of increasing their resources, 
and defends the commonwealth from alien rule. The Church is fore- 
most in approving of such liberty, honourable as it is and worthy of 
man, and she has never ceased to endeavour and strive to maintain it 
firm and intact amongst the nations. Indeed the records of the past 
ages bear witness that the Church has ever been the founder, the patron, 
the guardian of those institutions in the State which most conduce to 
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the common welfare ; which have been established with good effect as a 
bulwark against rulers who deal unjustly with their people; which 
prevent the central government from interfering without cause in 
municipal and domestic affairs ; and which are calculated to protect in 
each State the honour of the citizens, their personal safety, and the 
equal administration of the law. Therefore the Church, always con- 
sistent with herself, while on the one hand she rejects that unbounded 
liberty which both for individuals and for nations ends in licence or 
slavery, on the other hand gladly and willingly accepts the improve- 
ments which our time affords, if they really conduce to the prosperity of 
this life, which is as it were a journey to the other life that is to last for 
ever. Therefore, the assertion that the Church is hostile to the modern 
organization of states, and rejects without distinction all that the genius 
of our times has produced, is an inane and worthless calumny. She 
rejects, indeed, insane theories, she condemns the wicked desire of 
revolution, and especially that state of mind in which is to be seen the 
beginning of a wilful departure from God. But because all that is true 
must come from God, the Church accepts all truth discovered by re- 
search, as bearing the stamp of the mind of God. And as there is no 
truth in created things which can take away our faith in the doctrines 
divinely handed down to us, but many truths that confirm them, and as 
every discovery of truth can lead us on to the knowledge or the praise 
of God Himself, therefore the Church will always joyfully and willingly 
accept every new extension of the boundaries of science ; and, as she 
has been wont, she will zealously encourage and promote, as well as all 
other sciences, those too whose province it is to study nature. 


Then after further insisting that so far from being hostile to 
discovery and research, the Church is always ready to encourage 
it as a means to God’s glory, the Holy Father passes on to the 
practical instructions to Catholics which form the fourth part 
of the Encyclical. He directs them as to how they are to act 
in the present trying state of affairs when governments and 
peoples not only do not accept the wisdom taught by the 
Church, but are openly hostile to it. In the first place, as to 
matters of opinion, Catholics must follow loyally the teaching 
of the Holy See, especially in all the questions about modern 
liberty. They must not be deceived by the mere surface of 
things, they must look to underlying principles, to the objects 
kept in view by those who are so ready to appeal to these 
principles. It is quite true that compared to a government 
that openly persecutes with fire and sword, a modern govern- 
ment dealing with the Church after the method set forth in the 
second part of the Encyclical seems to belong to a comparatively 
favourable state of affairs, but considered in itself, and in the 
VOL. XXXVII. D 
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light of the principles on which it acts, the policy of this tolerant 
modern State cannot be approved of by a Catholic. Of course 
the Holy Father does not condemn such a State for tolerating 
the Church, he condemns it for its indifference to all religion. 
Secondly, as to action—he calls upon Catholics in their 
private life to follow closely the teachings of the Gospel, to be 
ready to suffer and bear with difficulties in a spirit of manly 
Christian virtue, to love the Church as their mother, obey her 
laws, guard her honour, and be ready to defend her rights, and 
to endeavour to make all those over whom they have any 
influence act in the same way. Then as to public affairs he 
would have Catholics use their rights as citizens, especially with 
a view to securing the Christian education of youth, on which 
the future depends. He would have them moreover take their 
due part, not only in municipial, but also in national politics, 
except where on account of some special and local reason it is 
judged better to abstain from political action. He points out 
that, as a rule, if Catholics stand aloof from public affairs, the 
result wil! be that government will be left in the hands of the 
enemies of the Church and of the Christian name. Catholics 
joining in political action, and sharing in the work of government 
do not thereby approve of what is false or unsound in the policy 
of States, but on the contrary they take action in order to 
remedy the evil as far as they can, and to direct existing 
political forces to good and useful ends, and Leo the Thirteenth 
reminds us that even in the Pagan Roman Empire, in the first 
ages of Christianity, Catholics were to be found in the court, 
the camp, the forum, the senate, the council-chamber and the. 
court of justice. He calls upon Catholics to emulate the 
example of those early days, to use all the means of action they 
possess in order that the laws under which they live may not be 
contrary to the law of God, and that gradually the State itself 
may become such as a Christan Government should be. He 
does not lay down the precise line of action to be adopted ; this 
must vary in different countries and at different times; but as a 
first condition of success he exhorts all to union and concord, 
-and loyal submission to the Holy See, and to the Bishops 
“cohom the Holy Spirit has placed as rulers of the Church of God.” 
False opinions are to be rejected, but on doubtful matters men 
are free to dispute with moderation, and with the object of 
finding out the truth, avoiding mutual suspicion and recrimi- 


® Acts xx. 28. 
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nation. No one who is a Catholic can accept doctrines of a 
naturalistic or rationalistic character which put human 
governments before God, and would uproot Christianity itself ; 
neither can a man obey the Church in his private life, and 
disregard her authority in public matters. But on purely pol- 
itical questions, on the best form of Government, on this or that 
organization of the State, Catholics may hold different opinions. 
The Holy Father protests against men who are faithful to the 
Holy See being accused of disloyalty or unsound opinions, 
because they have taken one side or the other in these open 
questions. He addresses a special warning to the writers of 
the Catholic press on these points, and urges all to mutual 
charity and union against the common enemy. 

With this appeal the Encyclical closes. It is like a call to 
arms for the Catholic world, bidding men to stand firm together 
and defend side by side the cause of God’s Church. It tells 
Catholics that to neglect the power for good which their rights 
as citizens give them, is to fail in their duty to the Church: it 
marks out especially the defence of Christian education as one 
of the points: on which our strength should be concentrated ; it 
bids us, in so far as we can, oppose anti-Christian laws, and de- 
fend Christian principles in public and in private. Speaking not 
only to Catholics but to all the world, it denies that the Church 
is the enemy of freedom, of progress, or of science, and at the 
same time proclaims that she is the enemy of that freedom only 
which is licence and not liberty, and of that progress only which 
would banish God and His great work, the Church, from the 
earth, as if religion were a thing belonging to a bygone age. 











The Early Irish Church. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN has said somewhere that the question of 
Anglican Orders is a dreary one. Far drearier is that having 
for its object the origin and doctrines of the early Irish Church. 
It leads to nothing, it is hopeless and fruitless. Canit surdo. 
The fact is, the Irish Protestant, or rather, we should say, the 
Protestant in Ireland—for Protestantism has, at all times, been 
an exotic amongst us Irish, and has never become racy of the 
soil—seems to give very little thought to such things as the 
antiquity of the doctrine which he professes, or the apostolic 
succession of the minister he sits under. In Ireland there are 
few, very few, of the High Church type, few who, either in belief 
or practice, show any attachment to that sect which has been 
well styled “the least deformed because reformed the least.” 
“Churchgoing” people, almost to a man, belong to the Low 
Church; they are in fact, if not in name, Presbyterian. 
Historically they derive their origin from the Scotch settlers 
who were planted in the north in the time of James the First, 
and from the “ Adventurers,” to whom the lands of the Irish 
who had fought for Charles the First were given by his un- 
grateful son, under the Act of Settlement. Hence Puritanism 
has continued to be their creed. Even Usher, whose studies 
ought to have led him to entertain other opinions, was the friend 
of the Independents, and at the very time that they were 
waging as fierce a war against bishops and deans as against 
the King and the House of Lords, an annual grant was made 
by Parliament to “Dr. Usher,’ while Bramhall, “that Irish 
Canterbury,” as Cromwell called him, had to fly in order to 
avoid something like the fate of his friend Laud. 

Usher was the first, who, to defend the anomalous position of 
himself and his co-religionists, set up the theory of the existence 
of an independent Church in Ireland before the coming of 
St. Patrick. Some later writers, among them Dr. Todd, whilst 
acknowledging that St. Patrick was the founder of the Irish 
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Church, deny his Roman Mission. Ledwich, in his Antigutties 
of Ireland, goes still further and denies the existence of St- 
Patrick altogether; the Saint’s life and doings were, he says, 
unknown to the earliest Irish writers; they were but myths, 
which had their origin in the imagination of devotees in the ninth 
century. The late Mr. Justice Whiteside, for many years the 
lay-champion of the Protestant Church both in Parliament and 
on the judicial bench, told the British Parliament that “the 
Protestant Church in Ireland upheld the ancient pure Catholic 
faith, which was professed in Ireland before the English set foot 
in that country ; and this was a point on which the best divines, 
the soundest antiquaries, were agreed.” 

The defenders of the Established Church of England have 
lately been appealing to this same theory, in order to discover a 
non-Roman origin for Christianity in England. Augustine, they 
say, did very little for the conversion of England ; the real work 
was done by missionaries from Iona, belonging to the Celtic 
Church of Ireland, a Church that owed nothing to Rome. 
Romanism, they urge, has always been an invader or a usurper 
in these islands. Thus Usher’s theory of the independence of 
the ancient Irish Church is brought to bear upon controversies 
about the historical position of the Church of England. 

The latest upholder of this theory of “an independent Irish 
Church, professing different doctrines from those of Rome, and 
showing a tolerant spirit in which it almost anticipated the 
nineteenth century,” is a writer in the October issue of the 
Church Quarterly Review ; and in proof of this doctrinal differ- 
ence and this spirit of toleration, he appeals to the Irish practice 
of keeping Easter at a different time from that in which it was 
kept by the Church of Rome. 

We need hardly say that these errors have been refuted times 
without number. Let any one who has a doubt on this head 
turn to Dr. Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland or to 
Cardinal Moran’s Ancient Irish Church, and he will see how 
utterly groundless and unreal these theories are. We will set 
before our readers a brief summary of their arguments, omitting 
side issues which would lead us too far from the main question. 
Reliable authorities abound, not, indeed, in the shape of 
dogmatic treatises or controversial tracts, but in the lives of our 
saints, all of them of very remote date, many even written by 
their contemporaries or by those who lived a generation or two 
after them. 
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The earliest writer who makes mention of the Irish Church 
is St. Prosper of Aquitaine. About 456 he wrote a brief 
chronicle, in which the chief events of each year are set down. 
Under the date 431, the same year in which the Ecumenical 
Council assembled at Ephesus to condemn the heresy of 
Nestorius and to vindicate the title of Mother of God to 
Mary, he thus speaks of the mission of Palladius: “ Palladius 
is consecrated (ord:natur) by Pope Celestine, and sent as the first 
Bishop to the Irish believing in Christ.” Now, what are we to 
infer from this passage? Does Prosper say that a church was 
established among the Irish, that it was organized even in its 
essential parts, before the coming of Palladius? Surely not. 
At most he would say, there were believers in Christ among the 
Irish then, possibly some few who, in their intercourse either at 
home or abroad with the Christians of other countries, had 
heard of Christ, and believed in Him. For what kind of church 
would that be where there was no bishop? Now, Palladius 
is said in express terms to be “the first bishop.” We are 
asked to believe that Ailbe of Emly, Declan of Ardmore, and 
Kieran of Saiger, may have been the predecessors of Palladius 
and Patrick as teachers of these first Christians. Now Palladius 
came to Ireland in 431; and almost all our ancient annalists 
are agreed that Ailbe died nearly a century later, in 527; that 
Declan had for his contemporary Colman of Cloyne, who died 
in 600, and Ultan, who died at a very advanced age during the 
great plague that ravaged Ireland in 657 ; and that Kieran was 
a disciple of Finnian, in the famous school of Clonard, which 
was not founded until about the middle of the sixth century. 
Taking Prosper’s words then in their most literal and obvious 
sense, we would ask any impartial reader whether there can be 
deduced from them, by any known logical process, such a con- 
clusion as that which Usher would have us draw. 

Dr. Todd will not allow that either Palladius or Patrick 
received a mission from Rome. He manipulates dates in a 
strange way, on the principle, perhaps, that figures may be made 
to prove anything. He tells us that “it is nowhere said that 
Palladius was a deacon of Rome, much less that he was a 
deacon of Celestine. All this is unauthorized assumption and 
fancy. It is much more natural to interpret the words of 
Prosper’s chronicle as signifying that Palladius was Germanus’ 
deacon.” Will it be believed that in the Book of Armagh he is 
called in express terms the Archdeacon of Pope Celestine? “It 
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is certain,” says the writer of that ancient book, “that Palladius, 
the Archdeacon of Pope Celestine, the Bishop of the city of 
Rome, who then held the Apostolic See, the forty-fifth from the 
Apostle St. Peter, that this same Palladius was sent to convert 
this island, lying under the wintry cold.” True, Dr. Todd omits 
in his translation the words given above in italics, though in the 
original we find, Palladius Archidiaconus Pape Celestini, Urbis 
Rome Episcopi. The omission of a word which would refute the 
whole of his argument, is a grave mistake and calculated to 
mislead those of his readers who have not the leisure or the 
knowledge that would allow them to recur to the original, and 
compare it with the so-called translation. The Lzfe of Szé. 
Patrick, written by St. Eileran, Abbot of Clonard, who died in 
664 according to the Four Masters, tells us that “ Palladius, 
chief deacon of Pope Celestine, was ordained by that Pope and 
sent to preach the faith in Ireland.” These passages surely 
suffice to prove that Palladius was sent to Ireland by Apostolic 
authority. 

We now come to the question of Patrick’s mission. The 
Saint, in his Confession, gives us a brief account of his early life: 
“IT, Patrick, a sinner, the rudest and least of all the faithful, and 
the most despicable amongst men, had for my father Calpurnius. 
He was of the town of Bonavem Taberniz, and he had a 
farm in the neighbourhood, where I was made captive when 
I was nearly sixteen years old. I knew not God, and I was 
carried in captivity into Ireland, with a multitude of men. ... 
And there the Lord opened the sense of my unbelief.” In his 
twenty-second year he was freed from captivity, and hence- 
forth he would devote his life wholly to the service of God. 
Marmoitier, and later Lerins, were the schools where he sought 
instruction in learning and piety. But he was not destined to 
pass all his life in these pious retreats. The Pelagian heresy 
had spread far and wide. In the East it was ravaging 
some of the most ancient Churches ; it had spread almost to the 
extreme limits of the West. Zealous missionaries were sent to 
every country where it showed itself. Germanus of Auxerre, 
Lupus of Troyes, and many more, among these Patrick, were 
chosen to visit Britain, the native country of the heresiarch, and, 
it may be, the birthplace of that heresy. Yet in the midst of 
his anxieties and labours for the welfare of Britain, Germanus 
would extend still further the Kingdom of God. “The 
Almighty,” says St. Aileran, “had not predestined the Irish 
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people to be brought by Palladius from the errors of heathenism 
to the faith of the holy and undivided Trinity; wherefore he 
remained there only a few days.” Who was fitter for such a 
task than Patrick? He had lived among the Irish people; he 
had learned their strange tongue ; he was acquainted with their 
habits. But the future Apostle would first seek the blessing of 
Christ’s Vicar on his work. Probus, whose Life of St. Patrick is 
one of the oldest, tells us “he poured forth this prayer: ‘O Lord 
Jesus, lead me, I beseech Thee, to the seat of the Holy Roman 
Church, that receiving authority there to preach with confidence 
Thy sacred truths, the Irish nation may, through my ministry, 
be gathered to the fold of Christ.’ And soon after, being about 
to proceed to Ireland, this man of God, Patrick, went, as he had 
wished, to Rome, the Head of all the churches, and having 
asked and received the Apostolic blessing, he returned, pursuing 
the samer oad by which he had journeyed thither.” So too St. Evin 
in the Zvipartite Life: “Patrick resolved to visit the See of Peter, 
which was endowed with the firmness of the rock, that he might 
the more fully learn the canonical practices of the Holy Roman 
Church, and have his own career blessed by the Apostolic 
authority. Having disclosed this matter to Germanus, this holy 
bishop approved of his sacred resolve, and gave him the servant 
of Christ Segetius as a companion and a witness of his 
unblemished life.” 

St. Ultan, of Ardbraccan, in Meath, was the first who 
gathered together the events of St. Patrick’s life, and set them 
down in writing. His life of the Saint, unfortunately, has been 
lost. But we have in the Book of Armagh, which itself dates 
from 807, numerous extracts made from it by Ultan’s disciple 
Tirechan, who tells us that he “wrote them from the book or 
from the dictation of Ultan the Bishop.” These are his words 
in reference to Patrick’s mission. “In the thirteenth year of the 
Emperor Theodosius, the Bishop Patrick was sent by Celestine, 
Bishop and Pope of Rome, to instruct the Irish. . . . Bishop 
Palladius was first sent. Then Patrick was sent by the Angel 
of God Victor and by Pope Celestine. All Ireland received 
his teaching, and nearly all of it was regenerated by him in 
baptism.” The Leabhar Breac, our oldest and best manuscript 
relating to church history, according to Petrie, after giving the 
date of Patrick’s coming, adds: “ Palladius was sent by Pope 
Celestine with a Gospel for Patrick to preach it to the Irish.” 
St. Eileran, in his Life of St. Patrick, tells us that “ St. Germanus 
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sent the blessed Patrick to Rome, that thus he might receive the 
sanction of the Apostolic See to go forth and preach; for order 
so requires. .. . And Patrick, having come to Rome, was most 
honourably received by the Pope Celestine ; and relics of saints 
being given him, he was sent into Ireland by that Pontiff.” 
The ancient scholiast’s comment on the hymn which St. Fiac 
composed in honour of St. Patrick, is: “ Patrick was consecrated 
by the permission of Celestine.” The other Lzves of St.Patrick 
collected by Colgan, in his 7rias Thaumaturga, each and all 
make the same assertion; for instance, the Second Life says: 
“Patrick was sent by Celestine to Ireland;” and the Third; 
“Patrick, by the command of Pope Celestine, returned to this 
island.” So too the Life of St. Kieran: “The glorious Arch- 
bishop Patrick, being sent by Pope Celestine, came over to 
Ireland, and by God’s grace converted the leaders, chiefs, and 
people to Christ, and all Ireland was filled with faith and 
baptism of Christ.” Our annalists, too, without exception, 
derive his mission from the See of Rome. The Four Masters, 
under the date, 431, tell us that “St. Patrick was ordained to 
the Episcopacy by the holy Pope, Celestine the First, who com- 
missioned him to come to Ireland and preach, and to give to 
the Irish the precepts of faith and religion.” The Axnals of 
Innisfallen and the Annals of Ulster use nearly the same words. 
And further, we have the authority of writers of other 
countries in support of our contention. St. Eric of Auxerre, 
the biographer of St. Germanus, tells us that “ Patrick was sent 
by that saint to holy Celestine, the Pope of the city of Rome, 
accompanied by his own priest Segetius, who might bear 
testimony of his ecclesiastical probity to the Apostolic See. 
Being approved by its judgment, leaning on its authority, and 
strengthened by its blessing, he journeyed to Ireland ; and being 
given to that people as their chosen apostle, he illustrated the 
whole nation at that time by his preaching and miracles, as he 
continues at the present day to do, and will continue for ever 
to illustrate it by the wonderful privileges of his apostolate.” 
Nennius, whose Historia Britonum was written in 882, says: 
“When the death of Palladius was known, Patrick was sent by 
Pope Celestine and by Bishop Germanus to convert the Irish to 
belief in the Trinity.” 

The Church Quarterly Reviewer, following the lead of Usher, 
thinks he has found an unanswerable argument in support of 
the theory of independent Churches in the hymn written by 
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St. Sechnall, a contemporary of St. Patrick, in honour of this 
Saint. Usher based his argument on a reading wt petrum. The 
Reviewer prefers that commonly accepted, which is found in the 
Leabhar Breac and in the very ancient manuscript in the 
possession of the Franciscan Fathers of Dublin. The hymn 


runs thus: 


Constans in Dei timore et fide immobilis 
Super quem zdificatur ut petrus ecclesia 
Cujusque apostolatum a Deo sortitus est 
In cujus porte [porta] adversus inferni non przevalent. 


Usher and Todd have translated the passage thus: 


2 Constant in the fear of God and immoveable in faith, 
One upon whom as a second Peter the Church is built, 
Who obtained from God the Apostleship of it, 
To the injury of which the gates of Hell prevail not. 
Should not the translation be thus ?— 


Constant in the fear of God and immoveable in faith, 
As Peter upon whom the Church is built, 

And of which he received the Apostolate, 

Against which the gates of Hell prevail not. 


Moreover, this is the meaning given to it by an ancient gloss 
in the Leabhar Breac “Super quem, id est Petrum. Petrus, ut 
dicitur: Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam 
meam.” The transfer of the words wf fetrus is not more violent 
than what Todd admits by his translation to exist in the last line. 
And even granting for argument sake that the relative pronoun 
refers not to Peter but to Patrick, and allowing Usher’s reading 
petrum, what will follow? Only this, that Patrick was chosen by 
God to hold the place of honour and jurisdiction in the Church 
of Ireland which Peter held in the Universal Church, that the 
Church which St. Paul says was “built upon the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets,” was built upon Patrick too, Peter 
being the “rock,” on whom as its visible Head and support the 
whole edifice was erected. We need not adduce here the 
numerous passages from our ancient writers that prove their 
belief in the Supremacy of the See of Rome. We will only ask 
the supporter of the independent theory to explain the canon 
of St. Patrick found in the Book of Armagh, in that part of this 
old manuscript which was copied from the book written by 
St. Patrick’s own hand. It runs thus: 


If any very difficult case shall arise and be beyond the knowledge 
(ignota) of all the judges of the Irish nation, let it be legitimately (recte) 
referred to the see of the chief Bishop of the Irish, that is of Patrick, 
and to the examination of this Bishop. And if such a case of the afore- 
said importance cannot be easily set right in that see with the aid of its 
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wise men, we have decreed that it shall be sent to the Apostolic See, 
that is to the Chair of the Apostle Peter having the authority of the 
city of Rome. These are the persons who have decreed as above, 
namely, Auxilius, Patrick, Secundinus, and Benignus. 


This canon proves, as Dr. Lanigan well remarks, that besides 
the primacy of Armagh, the Irish Church from the beginning 
acknowledged the Supremacy of the See of Rome. Would it 
have referred its difficult question, to a see so distant from 
Ireland, while at that time there were several eminent churches 
nearer to us, such as Tours, Toledo, &c., unless a peculiar 
prerogative was believed to belong to the Chair of St. Peter? 
It is to this law that St. Cummian refers when he says, speaking 
of the conclusion come to at the Synod of Leighlin in reference 
to the Easter controversy, that “if the cause be one of the 
cause mayjores, it should be referred to the head of cities 
according to the synodical canon.” 

The Reviewer merely touches on the Easter controversy ; 
“he will not enter into the question.” Nor shall we, beyond 
saying that in it there never was any dogmatic teaching 
involved. It was merely a matter of discipline. ‘“ With due 
performance of our homage,” writes Columbanus, one of the 
most ardent advocates of the Irish practice, to Pope Boniface, 
“we pour out our prayers only to thee through our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, and through the unity of faith which 
is common to us, that thou wouldst bestow on us, labouring 
pilgrims, the solace of thy holy sentence, with which thou mayest 
strengthen the tradition of our elders, zf zt 7s not against faith, 
with which we may be enabled, through thy adjudication, to 
keep the rite of Easter as we got it from our forefathers.” 

A word about the belief of the ancient Irish Church and its 
so-called identity with modern Protestantism in Ireland. We 
need adduce but one example. There is perhaps no dogma of 
the Catholic faith that is so persistently denied, so completely 
blotted out from the Protestant creed, as that of the Real 
Presence. There is the Antiphonarium of Bangor, a hymn, 
which from the mention made of it in the Book of Armagh, 
Dr. Todd concludes to have been known, and its recitation 
enjoined as a pious practice, as early as the close of the eighth 
century in Ireland. This is how it speaks of the Eucharist : 

Sancti venite, 
Christi Corpus sumite, 


Sanctum bibentes 
Quo redempti Sanguinem. 
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Salvati Christi 
Corpore et Sanguine, 
A quo refecti 
Laudes dicamus Deo. 


Hoc Sacramento 
Corporis et Sanguinis 
Omnes exuti 

Ab inferni faucibus. 

In an ancient treatise on the Ceremonies of the Mass, found 
in the Leabhar Breac, and of which O’Curry makes mention in 
his very valuable Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish 
History, we find the doctrine of the Mass set down in full detail 
—“ Another division of that pledge which has been left to the 
Church to comfort her is the Body of Christ and His Blood, 
which are offered upon the altars of the Christians. The Body 
which was born of Mary, Immaculate Virgin. . . which was 
crucified by the unbelieving Jews, which arose after three days 
from death, and sits at the right hand of God the Father in 
Heaven, in glory and dignity before the angels of Heaven—it is 
that Body, the same as It is in this great glory, which the 
righteous consume off God’s table, that is, the Holy Altar. For 
this Body is the rich Viaticum of the faithful who journey through 
the paths of pilgrimage and penitence of this world to the 
heavenly fatherland. This is the seed of the resurrection in the 
life eternal to the righteous. It is, however, the origin and cause 
of falling to the impenitent who believe not, and to the sensual 
who distinguish It not, though they believe. Woe then to the 
Christian who distinguishes not this Holy Body of the Lord by 
pure morals, by charity, and mercy. For it is in this Body that 
will be found the example which excels all charity, that is, to 
sacrifice Himself without guilt in satisfaction for the guilt of the 
whole race of Adam.” Is this in conformity with the tenets of 
Irish Protestants ? 

It would be easy to bring forward from our ancient writers 
abundant proofs as clear as those given above of the belief of 
the Irish Church in the earliest times in every dogma, the 
acceptance of which distinguishes Catholics from Protestants in 
our own times, in auricular confession, in devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin and to the Saints. But we trust we have said enough in 
these few pages to show what the origin of the Irish Church 
was, and how the pious wish of its founder has ever been verified 
amongst us: U?¢ Christiani ita et Romant sitis. 

DENIS MURPHY. 








Sunrise. 





LorD, in the clear white starlight how they gleam 
Those myriad crosses Thou hast set to be 
Guide-posts and guardians for the heart of me, 

That quails, and cowers, as some faint moon-beam 

Lightens their pallid faces, till they seem 
Frowning and fierce! O Lord look piteously 
From Thy far heaven as once from Calvary, 

On me who struggle thro’ life’s anguished dream ! 


Sudden the starlight waneth wan, and dead, 





The moon a blown rose-petal, faint and white ; 
And, lo! the dawn with fair gold flowers and red 

Hath filled the empty skies, and One bedight 
With sunshine for a garment, standeth nigh, 
“Child, where mine hand sets crosses there am I!” 





EVELYN PYNE. 











Religious Feeling im Art. 


THERE exists in regard to art, among those most qualified to 
appreciate and enjoy its productions, a difference of mental 
attitude worthy of consideration. Thus as eminent a critic 
as John Ruskin has declared that “art is indisputably impurer 
for not being in the service of Christianity ;” while Hippolyte 
Taine, the distinguished French lecturer on Art, rather im- 
patiently flouts any mingling of religious feeling with zsthetics, 
“art for art’s sake,” the Silenus of Rubens or the Coronation 
of our Lady of Fra Angelico, it is the same. This view has 
been expressed with admirable clearness by a writer in the 
Westminster Review for January, 1869, “ Let us be preached to 
and taught ; let our moral sense be stimulated and our moral 
energies fortified by the philosopher, the minister of religion, 
or any competent agent whatever, but wot dy the artist, whose 
one office is to gladden and gratify us without an after-thought.” 
He denies therefore the competency of art for stimulating or 
fortifying the moral sense, and I have quoted this writer because 
the exact opposite of his position is that which it is the object 
of this paper to maintain. As if to deter from any ill-advised 
attempt to thus inform artistic efforts with moral purpose, he 
adds: “Certain it is that a union of the two functions will, at 
the stage of development we have reached, impair the perform- 
ance of both.” Since these two views of art are distinct to the 
degree of being contradictory, only one can be true. My aim 
is to show that not only in “our present stage of development,” 
but in that to which any possible progressiveness may lead us, 
art may be pregnant with religious feeling without any detriment 
to its effectiveness as art; nay, that its force is strengthened 
thereby, and that to the Christian mind moral sentiment should 
have sway in the domain of the zxsthetical rather as duty than 
expediency. To be thoroughly fair with those who opposc this 
position, I should add that I do not conceive them as declaring 
for the moral effect of the lascivious or the prurient as the 
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legitimate scope of art, but rather as prescinding from, 
ignoring such result, dwelling on the physical aspect of beauty 
and abstracting altogether from morality. 

Since the faculties and functions of any entity are deter- 
mined by its end, to examine philosophically why art should 
be religious, we ought to determine what art is for. This will 
necessitate a brief consideration of some of the elements which 
enter into its concept. 

Art is a little word with a large significance, but I think I 
may define it sufficiently for my present purpose as a creative 
process of the mind directed to the production of what will be 
useful or pleasurable to us. This comprises both the industrial, 
or useful arts, and the fine arts. From the nature of the case, 
the former are not in the sphere of our present consideration, 
since weaving, dyeing, and the like, do not call for religious 
feeling in their productions. It is the fine arts, whose function is 
the presentation of the beautiful, that concern us in the point at 
issue. And what is the beautiful? A question suggestive of 
metaphysics and of a volume, surely! Fortunately, every one 
knows what he ¢/zzks is beautiful, and our enjoyment of it is not 
dependent on our knowledge of its metaphysical definition. 
No man lives who does not find the delicious blue of the 
overarching sky of June “a thing of beauty,” but who can tell 
why it is beautiful ? Even the philosopher who hits it off so well 
when he calls beauty the splendor veri, does not tell us in what 
the splendour of the true consists, nor why we rest in it content. 
Let us then be satisfied with saying that the beautiful is that 
in the perception of which we rest with delight, leaving the 
formality of beauty to the philosopher’s analysis. It may not 
be out of place to remark here that this aptitude of our nature 
to tranquil repose in the contemplation of the beautiful, ever 
striking on the mirror of our souls in broken gleams from 
nature’s face, is the dim adumbration of the Jong repose in the 
beholding of Infinite Beauty which is the beatitude laid up for 
those who shall persevere to the end. 

Here, then, we have a broad statement of what art is—the 
production of the beautiful for our enjoyment. The next 
question is, What are we to do with it? What part shall it play 
in our lives? In the answer to this question I think we shall 
discover that art should be informed with religious feeling. The 
Christian has a principle to guide him here which the unbeliever 

lacks. With regard to everything that enters into his life the 
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Christian asks: “Will it hinder the salvation of my soul? Will 
it make it more difficult? Will it help iton?”’ He knows that 
he may not do what prevents his salvation; that it is folly to 
do that which makes it difficult ; that it is highest wisdom to do 
what will promote that “one thing necessary.” It is evident, 
therefore, that art cannot be employed in a way that will 
interfere with our salvation, and that it is employed in the best 
way when it conduces thereto. Since, then, religion is that 
virtue by which we practise the duties peculiar to a state of 
union with God in the present time, it is clear that for the 
Christian art must be characterized by religious feeling. 

Should a doubt arise as to whether art be a gift of God at 
all, and not the mere product of man; as to whether it be in 
any way conducive to the order of the universe, and have part 
in the Christian scheme, or, so far as in it lies, be simply and 
essentially subversive thereof; there is answer enough. Art 
is not a device of the devil, not a thing to be shunned by the 
Christian as a pitfall. To the devout Christian who is also fully 
cultured, no such doubt will arise. To any other be it said that 
God Himself impressed art into His service for the adornment 
of the Temple, and even the Jew, so prone to idolatrous lapses, 
was bidden to place the cherubim of beaten gold upon the 
Ark; while in the New Law, the earliest, most naive and 
touching examples of Christian art brightened the gloom of 
the Catacombs, and its noblest, sublimest efforts dignify the 
residence of the successor of St. Peter. No! Art is highest throned 
when serving religion as her handmaid, and has often led the 
unbelieving soul through created beauty up to the increate 
beauty of Divine Truth. 

Of course the reason, which I have alleged for impressing a 
religious feeling on works of art, will only appeal to those who 
have some consideration for religion, for God, and for their 
soul’s welfare. Against those who are so advanced in one phase 
of our century’s thought as to throw over these, we can only 
hope to show that art of this character is not unbeautiful. But 
it is the proper place here to state what I mean by religious 
feeling in art, and then we may consider to what degree the 
beautiful is susceptible of this quality. I do not mean that 
every painting, for instance, should have for its motif some 
Christian dogma, as Raffaelle’s Transfiguration ; or some Scrip- 
tural history, as Andrea del Sarto’s Tobit and the Angel; or 
that the moral force of the composition should be explicitly 
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didactic, as Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress. Not to such alone do 
I restrict religious feeling in art. I mean, then, that a work of 
art should be, first, such that no prurient, debased, or irreligious 
sentiment be awakened by it; secondly, and chiefly, because 
few would demand in theory the foregoing results of art, that 
where the subject admits of it, it should impart to the soul 
@ conscious, or unconscious, impulse towards rectitude. That his 
art should not be impure is to the Christian artist an essential 
thing ; that it should embody religious feeling such as I have 
described in the second place, is not essential, but highly desir- 
able. The sentiment awakened by this quality in art-work may 
defy, at times, accurate analysis, but it is an appeal to our nobler 
emotions. It quickens to greater generosity; it gives fibre to 
moral endurance ; it lightens the lethargy that at times weighs 
on life’s earnestness ; it confirms the belief that all in this poor 
world is not base, is not at cross-purposes, is not unmeaning 
wearing of the spirit ; it replenishes the oil in the lamp of hope 
with which we are lighting our stumbling feet ; it touches a 
chord whose soothing harmony is heard, deep down in the soul, 
above the jarring rush of a hurrying, selfish world. Art that 
does this has religious feeling in it: and I ask, is it not good 
that all artistic endeavour should secure some, at least, of these 
results? For, oh! how sad it were if, while charming us by the 
beauty it portrays, art should be no help to us at all, but rather 
a stumbling-block, even drawing us away from the “narrow 
path”! It is a blessed gift of God to us; let us see to it that 
its fruits be blessed. For though this poor earth is sorely 
stricken because of sin, Heaven has not denied all solace, all 
happiness, but has left us manifold delights, which we may 
reasonably gather for our joy and our help. 

On the present occasion I do not propose to take each of 
the arts and subject them to an exhaustive examination to prove 
that they severally exhibit greater strength and nobility when 
permeated by religious feeling, such as I have described. I shall 
take that one which seems to draw on more of man’s power 
than any of the others, and to embody more perfectly the idea 
of art—that of painting, and what is said of this can be applied 
to the others with due modification. Colour and form, which 
are such essential factors of the potency of painting, are also 
those ‘which exert the most seductive force for its demorali- 
zation, since they appeal more to the sense than the judgment. 
The other arts are more exempt from such danger. The poet 
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in his highest inspiration is almost the seer—and Isaiah and Job 
and the Psalmist-King of Israel are stronger and finer than 
Homer, Milton, or Horace. Music, the least material of the arts 
in its effects, appealing to us almost as soul to soul, is capable 
of the deepest religious feeling, more so, according to Mme. de 
Staél, than any art. Architecture can essay no more glorious 
work than a temple to the living God, that may speak by its 
very lineaments of man’s homage to his Maker. Mr. Ruskin 
has a passage in which he expresses nobly that faith in the 
unseen, and aspirations toward the infinite are written on “the 
features which were the distinctive creation of the Gothic 
schools; in the varied foliage and thorny fret-work, and 
shadowy niches and buttressed piers and fearless height of 
subtle pinnacle and crested tower sent like ‘an unperplexed 
question’ up to heaven.” Certainly, trivial and meaningless 
detail, vulgar display, or garish effects, are doubly offensive 
when wrought out with material whose durability and strength 
seem to demand seriousness in the purpose or idea with which 
it is impressed. 

Let us endeavour, then, to see how far the different themes 
which the painter may select are susceptible of religious feeling. 
For the range of subjects which may be treated pictorially is 
immense. The hand of man has painted everything, from a 
bunch of withered grass up to the symbolic representation of 
the Eternal Father. We must emember that in every painting 
colour, form, composition, and expression or feeling, which unite 
to convey the idea of beauty proper to the whole work, have to 
be coordinated to this result. By a summary review of these 
different classes of objects, we may be enabled to form some 
estimate of the degree of religious feeling possible in their 
representation. Take a gem, for instance, an emerald or a 
carbuncle. What is there to admire in the translucent shining 
stone but its pure rich colour? the deep vivid green of the 
emerald, or the glowing wine-like red of the carbuncle? 
Nothing! The eye reaps its little harvest of delight, and no 
particular feeling is aroused save that of unaccountable pleasure. 
Even if objects of this class exhibit something more than mere 
colour, as a piece of lapis-lazuli, of onyx, or yellow Italian 
marble, the shadings and veinings do not admit of an appeal to 
the intellectual or emotional faculties. The same is true, more 
or less, of fruit or flower-pieces, though here we have not colour 
only, but composition. They do not convey exactly what I 
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mean by religious feeling, despite the sentiment that attaches to 
flowers. Yet even in this matter the serious, religiously-feeling 
artist will invest his work with a certain charm that one superior 
to him in technical skill, but void of this sensibility, will fail to 
impart. As an example: in the Boston Museum of Fine Art 
there is a canvass representing a vase of flowers, by a Dutch 
painter, Huysum. It is one of the San Donato pictures, bought 
at Prince Demidoff’s sale some years ago. More exquisitely 
finished delicate work with a brush I never saw. In daintiness 
of detail it even surpasses Meissonier. But somehow there is a 
stiff, frigid air about it. In the exhibition of the works of 
William Morris Hunt, which took place shortly after his decease, 
among his studies was one of the simple squash flower, the 
large yellow calyx which is the forerunner of the larger and 
yellower squash. The simplicity of treatment was in perfect 
keeping with the homely subject; but that hardy, scentless 
bloom conveyed more delicate feeling than the sparkling dew- 
drops and microscopic veining of the Dutchman’s bouquet. 
Rising to the animal kingdom, I think it cannot be denied 
that a picture whose motif is the action or feeling of a dumb 
beast is quite capable of religious feeling. Sir Edwin Landseer 
has frequently drawn on this capability of expression in the 
brute creation. In The Shepherd’s Bible, a collie dog, 
watching his master’s cap and well-worn copy of the “Good 
Book,” has half risen to his feet, startled by some noise. The 
expression of the faithful creature, the tense starting of the 
eyes, and serious firmness of the lips, tell of simple fidelity, of 
absorbed attention to duty through love, and waken the most 
grateful feeling in a beholder. Still more pathetic is Landseer’s 
Sick Monkey. There is positively the graceful dignity of 
maternal love in the drawn features of the mother-monkey as 
she presses to her bosom her ailing offspring, whose pale little 
face leans on her supporting arm, too sick as he is to show 
grateful appreciation of her tender care, but conscious of its 
comfort. Rosa Bonheur, Van Marke, and Barge portray the 
strength, exuberant vitality, and litheness of animals, without 
attempting to bring out those qualities which appeal to human 
sympathies. In a very large canvas of Van Marke, however, 
which some months since was in the collection of a New York 
amateur, there was much of the feeling which I am contending 
for, though it was due (strange to say in Van Marke) rather to 
the landscape than the animal. It was called “La Vanne.” 
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Near the sluice stands a cow in the pool of water. The low 
meadow stretches off in rich pasturage, under the quiet of the 
evening, and an air of loneliness seems to steep the silence. 
A mass of rank, tall wild-flowers springs from the moist soil. 
The cow, with outstretched neck, is “ mooing,” as if the solitude 
weighed heavily upon her. To man, with his essentially social 
instincts, isolation is pregnant with awe, and awe is the ground- 
work of much religious feeling. Poets have been keenly alive to 
this quality. Even the gay Horace expresses it vividly in his 
picture of the Mainad, after the night’s bacchanal wanderings 
had brought her panting and weary to a mountain brow, waking 
from her fevered intoxication, and looking forth o’er stretches of 
desolate plain, made doubly voiceless by the numbing pall of 
snow. Tennyson draws on it in his graphic little poem of 
“The Eagle.” Longfellow preludes to the sad story of Evan- 
geline by bringing the reader to the moaning pines and hoary 
hemlocks of the “ forest primeval,” through whose sombre arches 
“the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean” pours the hollow cry of 
its dirges. 

But this brings us to landscape painting, one of the widest 
and most fertile fields for the artist’s efforts, if not the highest. 
This portraiture of the face of mother earth very distinctly 
admits of strong religious feeling. Some of Turner’s landscapes 
are productive of a feeling the very opposite of what I style 
religious. Beautiful they are beyond words, with their infinite 
stretches of distance bathed in golden sunshine, and soft with 
the finest atmospheric effect ; but they bring with them only a 
sense of voluptuous languor, and the soul is not quickened, 
but melts into the swooning rapture of the dolce far niente. 
Tennyson's land of the “mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters,” 
wreathed in its light mists, with murmuring waterfalls slipping 
indolently over verdurous cliffs, and the smiling sea breaking 
with far-off sound upon the hard white beach, a land of 
slumberous rest, whose luxurious repose even the hum of the 
energetic bee would harshly jar but for the lulling of its droning 
tone, has the same Turner-like moral tone, if not colour, and 
chants the same voluptuous strain as it asks: “Why should life 
all labour be?” Surely this is not the way to help the wayfarer 
of life, whose days are those of toil, whose body is doomed to 
labour, and whose soul is straitened by travail? Do not such 
flowers of verse or colour distil a drop of moral poison, as subtle 
as the Brinvillier’s agua toffana? Large-eyed cattle resting in 
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the long grass in the cool shadow of some umbrageous tree, 
chewing the cud of sweet content, are idyllic: they touch their 
beatitude. But man, whom God has made to walk erect and 
front the stars, though He has constrained him to gain his bread 
by the sweat of his brow—man, I say, when lapped in asphodel 
and moly, and making of his being an A£olian harp for the 
breath of sensuousness to play upon, is a debased sybarite. 
How different, and nobler, those canvases which, “like doves in 
quiet neighbourhoods,” beget a holy calm, and soothe the soul 
with a serenity which seems to add to the reserve stock of 
strength on which the Christian may draw in the hour of 
resistance, which comes to all alike. Daubigny has furnished 
many such, and so has Jules Breton. The Song of the Lark 
is an instance of the latter’s poetic religious feeling. A rude 
peasant woman, making her way across a stubbly bit of ground 
in the crisp morning, has paused, and with her honest homely 
face upturned, listens while the invisible “sky-cloistered lark 
down shakes her passion of seraphic mirth.” Poor simple 
daughter of toil, drink in the song, 
Thou that need’st no ardent clime 
To sun the sweetness from thy breast ; 


And teach us those delights sublime 
Wherein ascetic spirits rest. 


Do not tell me that this is pretty rhapsodizing, and in 
keeping only with Oscar Wilde’s passion for the “gorgeous 
sunflower” or the “too supremely precious lily.” There is a 
wide distance between the sturdy embrowned child of the field 
and the gaunt hollow-eyed dyspeptic maidens who toy with 
wilting flowers and look unutterable things—the one a grateful 
type of strong uneducated naturalness, the other, if typical of 
aught, suggesting but a strained and morbid idealism. No! 
the impression I have described is one that moves strongly the 
best art workers and the keenest critics. And why should it 
not? You feel this way with nature in her moods—why not 
with art, which counterfeits them yet emphasizes their influence ? 
Enter some hot-house, and let the odour of rare exotics, “so 
sweet,” as Shelley says, “the sense faints picturing them,” be 
borne to you on the hot air. The impression you receive is 
seductive and enervating. But climb some daisy-covered hill, 
and let the strong salt breath of the sea beat upon your cheek, 
bearing with it, perchance, the scent of new-mown hay from the 
meadows hard by, and this cool, equally sensuous feeling, is 
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invigorating, and, zz zts way, ennobling. Since landscape is 
such a favourite theme for the painter’s brush, it is good that 
it should be understood that the scope for religious feeling in it 
is broad and strong. Should you fail to feel this, at least believe 
that others may, and think it not an affectation of ultra-refined 
sensibility. Wordsworth, whose supreme sensitiveness to the 
influence of nature makes him a very high-priest in her inter- 
pretation, says: 
One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


And those who cannot, or will not, believe in this sensibility of 
artistic temperament, are only like the same bard’s Peter Bell : 


He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings, night and day, 
But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 
In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was zothing more. 

Happily the lover of art finds, as the divine Shakespeare says : 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


And to him the “primrose by the river's brim” zs more than a 
“yellow primrose ”—it is the voice of God speaking to his soul 
with the tender cadence of love’s whisper; it is life, and 
joyousness, and simple grace, and generous unthinking liberality 
that the little golden flower tells of, shrinking there by the 
peaceful lapse of waters, not knowing if any eye will see or be 
gladdened by its modest spring-time bloom, but happy and 
bright in its neglect as it is humble beneath man’s lingering 
gaze. The artist who should paint the little flower by the 
brimming waters so that it may impress the spectator as 
Wordsworth was impressed by the living flower would have 
religious feeling in his art. ; 

We have mounted the ladder of being until we are come to 
the crown of visible creation, man. Here we have the noblest 
subject for the painter’s skill, and yet a complicated, difficult 
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one. For man is made up of body and of soul, and that soul 
may be raised to a supernatural dignity by the presence of 
Divine Grace, and the body and soul may be terminated by no 
human personality, but by the Personality of the Eternal Word 
of the Almighty Father. Considered in any of these respective 
phases, here is the painter’s noblest theme. Take the ideal man 
at his lowest, and he is a superb animal of the most exquisite 
lines ; take him in his highest estate, and he is the Word made 
flesh. The body falls by right to the sculptor. Chaste and 
ideal among the arts of design as is sculpture, no mortal hand 
has ever hewn from the snowy marble shapes as exquisitely 
perfect, as delicate in rounded limb and undulating curves, as 
noble in proportions, as superb in mien, as dignified and graceful 
in their carriage, as the man and woman who moved, at 
creation’s dawn, over the velvety sward of Paradise. But though 
examples of the old Greeks in painting are so meagre, the 
beauty of the human form, as it stands for us in the work of 
the Hellenic sculptors, touches a height which nothing since 
their day has even approached. Michael Angelo, Canova, and 
Thorwaldsen have done noble things, but they must do reve- 
rence to the hand that cut its way to the magnificent form of the 
Venus of Milo or the radiant figure of the Sun God. 

But however beautiful may be the dwelling-place of the soul, 
its loveliness is only the smallest part of the beauty of the soul 
itself. The attempt to display the emotion of this spiritual 
nature, speaking through its fleshy integument, is emprize 
worthy of the highest art, and admits, as all must confess, of 
the most abundant strain of religious feeling. Yet so subtle are 
the glance of the eye, the play of the mouth, and the curves and 
character of the brow which convey these emotions, that to 
make them the vehicle of the inner spiritual feeling, is the 
loftiest achievement of art. The portrait-painter finds his 
greatest difficulty here, and his chief merit lies in the mastery of 
it. Even to conceive a definite idea of a human type, which 
shall be at once noble, pure, dignified, wise, and beautiful, calls 
for the electric spark of genius, and is art’s most creative process. 
How much harder to present such graces through the material 
agency of canvas and of pigments. If God has not given the 
power for this, no education will develope it. Yet the old 
painters strove to render these spiritual qualities, when still 
more sublimated by the ineffable force of supernatural graces. 
What wonder that even Raffaelle himself, whose eagle flight 
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was the highest in this empyrean of art, in one of his letters 
despairingly avows his inability to infuse into the hallowed form 
of the Madonna the holiness proper to it! Yet when we look 
on the majestic sweetness of the Gran Duca, the touching grace 
of the Del Cardellino, and La Belle Jardiniére, or that embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the Magnificat, the Sistine Madonna, we 
feel how great he was in being humbled by his weakness instead 
of exulting in his strength. How worthy of art such efforts! 
Grant that the highest ideal has never been reached even 
by him or by Fra Angelico, and that the earnest critic may 
be conseious of shortcomings, even in their most beautiful 
creations, still what they do reach is so noble, so breathlessly 
high, that it is only to ourselves we care to think such thoughts. 

If the Seraphim veil their faces before God it would need 
seem that art’s only attitude before the adorable Humanity of 
our Blessed Lord was that of prostration in deepest humility. 
This is a feeling which reflection adjusts to more reasonableness. 
For if the soul’s eye cannot turn too often to the Son of Man, 
may not the eye of the body gaze, lovingly and reverentially 
indeed, yet still gaze with brotherly confidence upon His 
pictured features?’ How many have known the regret of 
possessing no likeness of some dear one dead! It would be 
hard then if puritanic scrupulosity were to forbid the artist to 
limn the most beautiful of the sons of man, and every man’s 
most dear friend. No! let them approach the purifying task 
and feed our pious yearnings as best they may. If they do not 
give us all, for neither Leonardo, nor Titian, nor Raffaelle, 
has done that, they at least quicken the imagination to cleave 
more closely to the image that it bodies forth for our inmost 
heart’s delight. No creature can ever portray that union of 
strength and gentleness, of power and submission. Rem- 
brandt’s sombre and realistic Christ, Muncakzy’s spiritual and 
delicate One, Leonardo’s sweet and powerful study, do not fuse, 
but discriminate these theandric traits. But glad thanks for 
them all. This absolutely highest and purest theme of art is 
stamped with treason if it be not pregnant with religious feeling. 
It found its higher expression in the Umbrian School, that old 
band of medizval painters, filled with what has been called 
“yearning enthusiasm ” for spiritual loveliness. Raffaelle, when 
only so far removed from the Peruginesque as to devote what 
George Eliot, with somewhat brutal frankness calls, this “ sheep- 
like look” of his Madonnas, to the sweet consciousness of 
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unique, of Divine prerogative, is the supreme master, the apex 
of religious feeling in art. He strikes his grandest chord in the 
Transfiguration, his purest note in the Dresden Madonna. The 
stiff ugly Byzantine type was the skeleton of this feeling, and 
he has clothed it with grace and beauty. Where his intensely 
vivid sense of the merely natural has clouded but a little his 
soul’s tense reach for the religious quality of expression he has 
reaped, in poetic justice, fainter plaudits from the best critics of 
his posterity. The Madonna della Seggiola has forgotten that 
her beautiful Boy is the Son of God, and looks with artless 
craving for your admiration of him. While the Colonna, if my 
memory serves me right, is perilously near a simpering fine 
ladyness. Murillo’s Spanish dignity saves him from this snare. 
The moderns, as a rule, fail in the medizval reverence. Bon- 
gereau, in two or three of his Madonnas, represents our Lady 
with her legs crossed. The rules of Pacheco, the Inquisitorial 
critic of the arts, wisely forbade such negligent ease. Goodall’s 
Mother of our Lord would hardly be conjectured such, were it not 
for the two doves which insinuate the offering of her Purification. 
Holbein’s Burgomaster Madonna has the dignity and sweetness 
of the Mother of God, Protestant though he was. But true art is 
naturally Catholic. The Sibyls of Michael Angelo are strongly 
religious in feeling, and so are his Three Fates, their grimly 
wrinkled faces are not without sympathy for the “little lives of 
men,” subject to their function. In his grand old Prophets, the 
Jeremias, with its brooding repose, and the Daniel, on fire with 
inspiration, the hair thrown back from the manly brow, the 
sturdy honesty of Michael Angelo is dominant. Although I 
have no wish to catalogue the masterpieces of antiquity, since 
my end in instancing this or that example of the classic brushes 
of those princes in painting, is only to furnish concrete specimens 
of religious feeling, I must add to the paintings already men- 
tioned, as signal proof of its ennobling force, the Assumption of 
Titian, the Immaculate Conception of the Louvre, by Murillo, 
the Botticelli Madonna, in which one of the young Medici 
figures as an attendant of the Virgin, the Last Supper of 
Leonardo de Vinci, the Communion of St. Jerome, by Domeni- 
chino, Raffaelle’s Cartoon of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, the 
Notte of Correggio, Ruben’s Descent from the Cross, the 
St. Anthony and Infant Jesus, of Murillo, and the St. Joseph of 
Guercino. 

In these paintings the subjects are religious in themselves to 
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such a degree that were they to fail in religious expression it 
would suppose a positive defect in the artist. Even where this 
expression has evidently been aimed at by the painter, often- 
times some unconscious failure to achieve it impairs our 
satisfaction in the work. Thus, in most of Andrea del Sarto’s 
Madonnas the Blessed Virgin has a bold assurance in her 
handsome face that iars on one. This artist used his wife as a 
model, and however attractive a countenance the lady possessed, 
it was not of the Madonna type. But it is when the subject 
does not constrain the painter to it that the more credit may be 
given him for infusing this expression. Then it is an emanation 
of his own soul that elevates the character of his work. 
Among some of the artists of our own day there are brilliant 
examples of this nobility of conception, this fine way of feeling 
a spiritual beauty. Others, however, who have manifestly aimed 
at it haye as manifestly failed. Amongst these, I think, Mr. 
Holman Hunt is conspicuous. The Shadow of the Cross has 
always seemed to me strained, theatrical, and undignified. The 
conception is almost a conceit, but if the treatment had been 
different, this would not amount to so much. The figure of the 
Blessed Virgin is “common” and lacks dignity and tenderness, 
while the whole attitude and movement of our Lord are 
extremely distasteful, and the fully bared teeth also produce 
an unpleasant impression. The Light of the World is better, 
but much of the grace of this is due to the allegorical nature of 
the work—something that is out of my field, to a certain extent, 
because in allegory it is what is suggested, or rather symbolized, 
that is effective, not what is gzvex. In his late picture of the 
Holy Innocents, Mr. Hunt seems to have pushed this allegorical 
treatment to the verge of the fantastic. There is so much 
seriousness of purpose and conscientious labour in Mr. Hunt’s 
work, that I regret the more that he has not achieved happier 
results. Ary Scheffer is somewhat cold and formal. Flandrin’s 
Procession of the Saints in fresco in a Parisian church, St. 
Vincent de Paul, I think, is fine. It has something in it as 
simply and severely grand as the Gregorian Ze Deum. Bastien 
Le Page, in “Joan of Arc listening to the Voices,” has conveyed 
the religious strength of feeling in the soul of the young peasant 
girl without investing her, or her surroundings, with aught of 
physical beauty. The most brilliant example of profoundly 
serious purpose and deep religious feeling among our modern 
artists is Jean Francois Millet—a painter, whose simple, earnest 
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soul is beautifully reflected in his works. He is the poet- 
painter of the lowly and the toiling, and the most refined art 
patrons are glad to buy his simple peasants. They do not rebel 
at their lot: nor do they shirk their work or do it sullenly. 
Were you to speak to them they would answer you gravely and 
courteously, even if with something of the repression of those 
who feel. His pictures teach the truly religious lesson of simple 
submission to the lot in which Providence has placed one. How 
different from the hard weird mysticism of some recent 
illustrators who “give you a stone when you ask for bread.” 
Life and human destiny, as they picture them, beget only a 
nightmare in the soul, harrowing it in its present state witha 
whirling sense of oppression, and pointing to a hopeless void as 
its future heritage. Unhappily, too, the malign tendency of this 
sort of art, is exerted chiefly on those, who, bereft of the bright 
promises of a hope based on true faith, feel most keenly its 
influence. Any sincerely Christian soul is armed against these 
poisoned shafts. How much nobler are these artists who 
approach their work with the feeling which led Corot to write, 
while painting his St. Sebastian: “ Under the guidance of 
Heaven, I hope, with care and work, to make a lovely picture.” 
Fra Angelico used to pray earnestly before essaying a painting, 
and regarded the ideal which he then conceived as a sacred trust 
from Heaven, to which it behoved him to be not unfaithful. If 
our workers with the brush had something of this feeling, if 
they nourished in their breasts something of the reverent 
enthusiasm of the old masters, they would find it joy to weave 
a religious feeling into their work—and we would not see the 
medals of the Sa/ox going to such soulless canvases as those of 
Benjamin Constant. Without a denial of Christian principle 
Christian artists can not lend themselves to what is debasing, 
and I should rejoice to see elevation of feeling run high 
enough to make all mere animal presentations of the “human form 
divine,” something that the artistic conscience could not brook. 
May the time come when it will be common to find among them 
many who represent Mr. Ruskin’s ideal disciple of art: “A 
stern self-denying character, mild to all about him, stern and 
inexorable to himself and to those temptations which must beset 
even the most cautious and persevering.” When that time shall 


come, the guild of art workers will be the noblest in the land! 
JOHN J. A BECKET. 
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The Stone Mason. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 


“OH! believe me, there is a charm in life, and the world is 
beautiful in spite of all the Jeremiahs past, present, and to 
come,” said the Marquesa de Alora in all the joyousness of 
youth, ta her old friend the Conde de Viana, “It is full of 
delights as the heavens of stars, full of joy as the sea of pearls ; 
but the pearls must be sought for, and to see the stars we must 
raise our eyes and with them our hearts, to the pure and high 
space in which they dwell. If you shut yourself up gloomily in 
an obscure cave, how can you either find pearls or see the 
stars?” 

“You sing like a nightingale,” said the Conde with a sad 
and incredulous smile. 

“T speak like a grateful daughter of God,” answered the 
Marquesa, “A man like you a misanthrope! It cannot be! It 
is a contradiction, an anomaly, as you say of governments when 
they condemn bad doctrine and yet allow the Press to spread it 
—washing their hands like Pilate.” 

“Where is that charm, where those earthly delights, lovely 
visionary ?” said the Conde. “Are they found in short-lived 
love, in disloyal friendship? Or perhaps in wealth which does 
not satisfy, or in honours which give no honour? Or in the 
world, that horrible chaos, or solitude, that arid desert? Can we 
find them in the heart which is our scourge, or the feelings which 
are our enemies? or even in the soul which like every other 
exile is ceaselessly sighing for its fatherland? The world, my 
friend, believe me, is a desolate and sad land of exile.” 

“You are too hard on the world, you malign it. Man is 
ungrateful. You forget the beautiful and fragrant flowers, the 
trees, the rivers, the fields that yield their harvest. Were the 
flowers deprived of their beauty and smell, the trees of their 
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foliage, the rivers dried up at their sources, and the earth no 
longer yielded her fruits, then indeed the world would be what 
your distorted imagination pictures, and you have well merited 
this by ingratitude, that monster of the heart.” 

“Being young you bask in the early hours of the day, those 
fresh pure hours of the morning; the sky above you is rosy. 
But let us reason. At my age 2 

“The heart is always young,” interrupted the Marquesa with 
vivacity. “Old age can also bask in the beautiful rosy hours 
of the sunset.” 

“But enumerate these pleasures and fascinations, for you 
must have some gift of second sight to see them by. Cholera ? 
Civil war? Or the spirit of rebellion inherent in unbelief, which 
eats the world away like a horrible cancer? Or its offspring, 
immorality, which flourishes on all sides? Or that cold and 
vulgar scepticism in which the material triumphs? Or do you 
find it in the tears shed by faith and charity, which hope alone 
can wipe away?” 

“Good heavens! how sad and disconsolate is all you say! 
You must let me prove to you that if evil abounds, good also 
abounds on God’s earth, I shall feel recompensed if I succeed, 
and I do not propose to convince you by theory, but by facts ; 
not by reasons which any one can dispute, but by proofs, for 
there is nothing more convincing than facts.” 

“Enjoy your illusion as spring does its flowers.” 

“ All seasons have their flowers, and I will lay you a wager 
to make you the witness of complete and stable happiness.” 

“Complete! Stable! What golden dream is this! Happi- 
ness,” pursued the Conde, “or what the world counts as such, 
is rarely lasting ; it is like the calm of the sea, like the brief 
song of the nightingale, incomplete and imperfect, as man in 
whom two powers are at strife: and so it must be, since man 
for his sins took possession of this world, an exile from 
Paradise. Were it otherwise, it would be an anomaly. You 
yourself, dear friend, are you not perhaps a proof of this very 
truth? Fate has showered gifts on you, fortune all its favours, 
life smiles on you, yet in spite of all this, your happiness is not 
complete, since you are deprived of the magnificent prerogatives, 
the dear delights of maternity.” 

A light cloud passed over the frank bright eyes of the 
Marquesa, but a smile again rested on her lips, as she said : 
“In my case it is but a joy the less, and the absence of that 
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one joy will not make me forget the many I possess. However, 
to gain my wager, I do not propose to show you an instance of 
perfect happiness in our rank of life, where it is certainly far less 
common than with the poorer class, whatever socialists may say 
to the contrary. In our perfumed sphere, our ideas are only 
enlarged, or our feelings elevated, or our sensations multiplied 
at the expense of that passive happiness, which, though negative 
if you will, is, and ought to be, the patrimony of fallen beings 
condemned to a mortal life of toil. But happiness exists, sweet 
tranquil and mild, adorned by virtues that have survived from 
Paradise, and purify the air about them. Where virtue is, there 
is a pure conscience and content. Where the sun shines, flowers 
thrive, and their fragrance scents the air. To-morrow I shall 
expect you at twelve o'clock, when I will take you to my washer- 
woman’s cottage. Long ago she was maid to my mother. 
There I shall gain the day, for there may be seen true and 
complete happiness in all its simplicity and purity; a gentle 
river, not overflowing its banks; there you shall pay me by 
pounds of sweetmeats, which I shall at once order and share 
among her lovely children.” 

The following day the Conde de Viana, faithful to his 
engagement, appeared at the hour named and found the 
Marquesa with her mantilla ready to set out. They took 
many turns and windings along the narrow streets of Seville 
—where to this day the fanciful construction of the Moors holds 
its own against modern symmetry—and at last arrived at the 
picturesque barrier of San Roman. 

The Marquesa entered one of these poor cottages, the doors 
of which were thrown wide open. The mistress of the house 
gave an exclamation on seeing her. 

“Hush,” said the Marquesa, putting her finger to her fresh 
young lips. “I want to surprise Maria, and as I know that her 
patio is only separated from your cottage by a few rosemary 
bushes, I came this way that I might get near without her 
seeing.” Saying this, the Marquesa and Conde crossed the 





patio. 

Maria’s cottage formed an angle round the garden, and at 
the entrance a tall jessamine grew, putting forth handfuls of 
blossoms to right and left, while numbers of little birds perched 
on the slender stems half-hidden by the delicate pale flowers 
whose life is so short, they have not time to blush. In the green 
arbour formed by this Moorish jessamine, the Marquesa and her 
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old friend hid themselves, able to see without being seen. 
Maria, a robust woman, a picture of vigorous health, was seated 
on a low stool at her door, in the blaze of that southern sun 
called by the peasants, the Andalusian fire. At her feet in 
swaddling clothes lay the baby she was suckling, an enormous 
orange held in its fat hands, time after time the orange rolled 
away and with many struggles the bright fruit was grasped 
again only to be lost next minute. The blooming mother, a 
modern Sisipe, looking on in laughing enjoyment of the never- 
ending task. “Come now, Aniquilla,” said the woman to a 
little girl of about four years old, “it is mid-day, the father will 
be home. Come that I may comb out your tangled hair and 
wash this little face, the little rose of April, that you have made 
as dirty as a mud pie.” 

Whilst the mother combed the child’s hair and tied it up 
behind, she taught her some prayers, after the pious habit of the 
peasants that accustoms the little lips to say prayers even before 
the child can know their meaning. “Our Father who art in 
Heaven,” said the good woman, and the child after her adding 
by way of appendix, “Oh mother, how you pull my hair!” 
The mother went on with the prayer quite unmoved, “ Hallowed 
be Thy Name.” “Thy Name,” repeated the child. “O mother, 
how you rub my nose!” and by the time “Amen” came, the 
child was combed and washed and gave a jump of much glee. 

“Mother! Mother!” cried a boy of six, running home from 
school, “I know A! the A! the A!” 

“Well done, Alonso,” said his mother. “It is little enough, but 
it is more than I do, who know how it sounds but not what 
it looks like.” 

The fresh voice of a girl of about eight, coming home from 
the dame school, drew nearer and nearer, singing in the mono- 
tonous way, in which children are taught to sing the catechism : 
“Mother! Mother!” cried she, on coming in. “ Look at the little 
shirt that I have made and the little stitches of this hem!” 

“That pleases me, child, that pleases me; the needle well 
taught makes a thrifty woman.” 

The young girl took the baby handling him, although herself 
so small, with the care and dexterity which make it seem that 
God has infused into the female sex the art of soothing little 
babies who on coming into the world do nothing but cry. 

“Baby, baby, where is God ?” 
The baby lifted up his fore-finger. Alonso, who was a 
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little pedantic that day, as he had learnt the “A,” burst out 
laughing. 

“What are you laughing at, little dolt ?” asked his sister. 

“ Because Pachorro says God is in this roof!” 

“Pachorro says He is in Heaven, but even if he had meant 
the roof, it is well, for God is every where.” 

“No, He is not,” said Alonso. 

“Little Jew!” exclaimed his sister. “ Where is it that God 
is not?” 

“Ts it possible that you are in your glory listening to such 
childish nonsense?” asked the old Conde, as he watched the 
Marquesa with a smile on her lips and her eyes full of interest. 
“T will not deny it,” she answered. “TI love children.” 

“You do not agree with your friend T- , who looks on 
Herod as a most opportune man, and the best commissary of 
police that ever existed,” replied the old Conde, laughing. 

“Even in joke it disgusts me to hear such sayings. Good 
God! how sad and gloomy this world would be without 
children—like the heavens without stars. Do you know I 
think the horrors of the end of the world will be consum- 
mated by the sterility of the women—and children failing 
will be one awful presage of the end?” 

“If your idea is correct,” said the Conde, laughing, “ we need 
at present have no fear of it.” 

“Thanks be to God,” said the Marquesa. 

“Father, father!” cried out all the children in chorus, 
jumping up to meet a tall man of good presence who came in, 
followed by a lad of thirteen. 

“Father, I know my A!” 

“Father, my hem is so neat!” 

“Father, baby opened his mouth and I put in my finger and 
he bit me!” 

“That was to convince thee that he had teeth,” said the 
father, and turning to his wife, added, “Maria, Nicolas has 
worked so well that the master has raised his wages one real.” 

“Thanks be to God!” answered his wife. “ Well then, let 
us go and dine.” 

“To dinner!” shouted all the children, and in a moment 
the table was arranged and a large dish containing an excellent 
Olla of cabbages and carne fresca, or pork, was placed on it. 

“Do you know,” said her old friend to the Marquesa, “that 
this Ol/a with its morsel of pork is so well mixed that, seeing the 
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appetites enjoyed by this good family makes me wish to be 
invited to share it ?” 

“And above all,” said the Marquesa, “it does not give you 
a headache like the strong smell of this jessamine arbour. It 
seems to me that I have convinced you. Have you ever seen, 
or could you draw a picture of more complete happiness? Look 
at these faces so full of health, peace, and joy! Can you ask 
more of earthly felicity ?” 

“Look yonder,” said the Conde, pointing with his finger 
to the other side of the garden. The Marquesa looked, and 
under a shed, where the wash-tubs were placed, stood a young 
girl washing. Watching with attention, the Marquesa saw that 
from time to time a tear fell from her eyes on to the light and 
shining soap-suds. 

“Show me,” said the Conde, “one picture of human life 
that has not a corner for tears.” 

“ Misita,! my daughter, you do not come,” cried the mother, 
her face even more animated and contented than before. “ This 
morning I carried the sefiora’s linen home, the bailiff had just 
come from the farm bringing in two pails of milk. ‘Take 
one home,’ said the sefiora, ‘and some rice and sugar, and make 
a feast for your children.’ So give thanks to God, my children, 
and pray for the sefiora.” 

“May God repay her! may God repay her!” exclaimed the 
whole family with one voice. 

“ This chorus is sweeter to your ears than all the melodies of 
Rossini, Verdi, or Meyerbeer !” said the Conde, with emotion, to 
the Marquesa. 

When all the children’s voices were silenced as they ate of 
the rice milk, the mother said to her eldest daughter : 

“You do not eat, my child; you are pale and your eyes are 
swollen with crying. You are fretting yourself to death, and I 
shall do the same if you leave me. What can be done? God 
has so willed it, you must submit. Santiago has drawn a 
soldier’s lot, and who can help him ?” 

“He who could give three thousand reals for a substitute, 
and Santiago knows one, a soldier, who wants to re-enlist,” said 
Misita with a bursting heart. 

“Three thousand reals! Look you that is as if nothing can 
be done,” said the father, “never in my life have I seen so 
much money at once. The poor cannot even think of substitutes, 


little one.” 
1 Abbreviation of Mercedes. 
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“Do not cry, child of my soul, my poor little one,” said her 
mother. “ You break my heart. Santiago is a good fellow, more 
noble than gold, but as he has drawn his lot, what more can be 
done? Conformity, conformity, my daughter, it is the virtue of 
the poor. If I could find the three thousand reals, I would give 
them to you with a thousand loves, and as I can do no more, 
take these five reals for the lottery, and if you win you can buy 
off Santiago.” 

“And she has won!” cried the Marquesa, stepping out from 
her fragrant hiding-place. “ Misita, I will pay the substitute for 
your lover, I will find him work, and I propose to be god-mother 
of your happy betrothal.” 

It is easier to imagine than to paint, the astonishment, the 
joy, the rapture caused by the apparition of the Marquesa, and 
her words; they were shown in the expressive and noisy 
manner of Andalusians. Misita alone silent and motionless, gave 
no expression to her delight and gratitude except by her looks, 
which followed her benefactress until she was out of sight. 

“Misita will not cry any more,” said one little sister to 
Alonso, “as she will be married now.” 

“ And what is it to marry, that all the folk like it so much ?” 
asked Alonso. 

“Big fool! to marry is to go to church, and then eat and 
drink ever so much.” 

“ Viva! Viva! that is why they like it,” exclaimed Alonso, 
throwing two coppers into the air. 

“ Are you convinced ?” asked the Marquesa of the Conde as 
they walked away. 

“Partly,” answered he; “it may pass for most complete 
happiness—but its durability ?” 

“It appears to you that what we have seen cannot last ?” 

“T think as before, that all is transitory in this life, and 
happiness above all.” 

“Very well, incorrigible pessimist, we will defer the settling 
of our wager for one year; but if at the end of a year their 
happiness continues, you will own yourself vanquished ?” 

“T will own myself vanquished with as much pleasure as you 
will proclaim yourself victorious.” 

During the following year the two friends, who appeared to 
personify in themselves illusion and experience, did not forget 
their wager; indeed, every time that the Marquesa saw the 
young Mercedes after her marriage, and noticed her joyful 
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appearance, she attacked the old Conde afresh, but he never 
lowered his black flag. 

At the end of the year they availed themselves of the same 
shelter that had answered so well before, to take another peep 
into the home life of this respectable and happy family. 

This time they arrived later. The father and his eldest son, 
who were stonemasons, were returning to their work. Alonso, 
who now not only knew his A, but its neighbour B, and many 
others, ran off to school with a whipping-top. The little Ana- 
quilla was making faces as her elder sister dragged her along by 
the hand to the dame school, where as yet she only went to 
learn to sit still; and Maria was starting on a message, holding 
Pachorro by his petticoats as he tried to walk alone. Santiago 
remained behind with his wife, who held in her arms a newly- 
born baby. 

“ See how he laughs,” said Misita to her husband, touching 
the baby’s chin with her finger as mothers are wont to make 
them laugh. 

“ He seems as if he were six months old,” said the father, 
looking at his child. “ Cou Dios, Misita.” 

“What! going already ?” 

“ And what else can I do?” 

“Come home quickly.” 

“ Be sure I will.” 

“Then a Dios.” 

“A Dios.” 

Santiago, who was also a stonemason, took up his hat, and, 
looking back as he walked away at his wife and baby, hurried 
to rejoin her father. Mercedes began to caress her child with 
passionate love. 

“ May God bless thee, child of my heart, glory of thy mother, 
angel of God, light of the morning! I would not change thee 
for the Prince of the Asturias, and I would not change my 
lot with the Queen of Spain!” 

“You have lost your bet!” said the Marquesa, joyously 
clapping her hands. “ Mercedes, the Sefior laid a wager with 
me that we could not find complete and lasting happiness in 
this world. You have gained me the wager, and I thank you 
for it.” 

“The Sefior did not bear in mind,” answered the happy 
Mercedes, whose heart overflowed with content and gratitude, 
“that there are families so fortunate as to have in this world an 
angel who takes charge of their happiness,” 
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“It is true, I did not bear this in mind,” answered the Conde, 
“and it is just that I pay the penalty by losing my wager ; but 
in honour of the truth you will allow, Marquesa, that this is an 
exceptional case, and that you are the fortune of this family.” 

“Do not say so, do not say so,” exclaimed the Marquesa, 
laying her fan on her old friend’s lips, “ you frighten me. I am 
only a weak instrument that Providence makes use of for Its 
high and adorable ends. What can poor human strength do 
against the order of things disposed from above for this world ?” 

They started to go away, when a distant noise was heard, 
which drew nearer and louder, and they were stopped at the door 
by a crowd of people who collected round it. Two men were 
carrying a hand ladder, and on it, the mangled corpse of 
Santiago. The unhappy man had fallen from a height of a 
hundred feet ! 


The purport of this narrative, the consequences that spring 
from it, need not be enlarged upon. It is narrated without 
comment. We only say with Gerbert, life is a sad mystery 
whose secret can only be explained by faith, which teaches us 
that it is Cosa cumplida sola en la otra vida—“ Completed only 
in the other life.” 


C. M. PAULI. 




















A Modern Poetess.' 





She sang as the birds sing in the trees 

When the leaves are stirred by a summer breeze ; 
She sang as the lark sings in the sky 

Soaring and singing, mounting on high. 


THE inhabitants of Westphalia have preserved in quite an 
exceptional degree the characteristics which distinguished their 
earliest ancestors. They are the same now as they were nearly 
two thousand years ago, when Tacitus held them up to his 
fellow-countrymen as models of those virtues in which the 
Romans were so notoriously lacking; and yet in one way they 
are not the same, for upon the healthy root of their natural 
virtues there have been grafted those supernatural graces which 
the Catholic Church alone has power to bestow, and thus the 
character of the Westphalians, attractive as it has ever been, 
has grown to be more admirable still, since to their moral and 
domestic virtues they have added the exercise of a true and 
living faith. 

Physically speaking, they are for the most part a fine race, 
tall and stately, fair-haired and blue-eyed; calm sometimes to 
indifference, but patient and persevering, courageous in war, 
contented and industrious in peace. Thoughtful and intelligent 
under their quiet exterior, they love to examine into the first 
principles of things, and possess a singular aptitude for detecting 
false reasoning, and a remarkable intolerance of every kind of 
injustice. Their aristocracy is truly the flower of the nation, 
many of the families which compose it trace back their descent 
to very ancient times, some as far back as the days of Charle- 
magne, and are rich therefore in historical associations and family 
traditions, as well as in lands and castles. The estates are very 
large, since they almost always go down undivided to the next 

1 Vide ‘‘ Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s literarischer Entwickelungsgang ” (P. 


Kreiten, S.J.), Stémmen aus Maria-Laach, v. 24, 3, 4, and v. 25, 1, 2, 4. 
Anna Elisabeth v. Droste-Hulshoff. Ein Denkmal ihres Lebens und Dichtens. 
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heir, and their owners reside upon them the greater part of the 
year, spending some of the winter in their capital, Miinster 

To one of the most distinguished of these illustrious families 
belonged the poetess whom we are about to introduce to our 
readers. We say advisedly Zo introduce, for both the name and 
the writings of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff are as yet but 
little known to the English public, although deserving of a wider 
fame. One claim she certainly has to our sympathy and 
interest, namely, the sincere and constant admiration she felt 
and expressed for our own best writers and poets, of whose 
works she was an indefatigable student, and of whose genius 
she was a loving and untiring disciple. It is not too much to 
say that Scott and Byron were scarcely less dear to her than 
Goethe and Schiller. 

About eight miles south-west of Miinster there stood in 
ancient-days a stately castle, surrounded by a moat. It was 
called the Burg auf dem Hiilshove, and in 1277, a certain Knight 
Engelbert, having been elected Lord High Steward (Drost) of 
the Cathedral Chapter at Miinster, his descendants adopted the 
name of Droste; later on the Castle of Hiilshove came into 
their possession, and thus arose the name of Droste-Hiilshoff, the 
members of which family still retain the Manor of Hiilshoff as 
their ancestral seat. Of the ancient castle not very much is left ; 
the capacious kitchen with its hospitable hearth, the vast hall 
with its Gothic windows, and its three long tables at which the 
lords of the place, with their knights and vassals, were accustomed 
to sit, all disappeared long ago, in order to make way for the 
roomy modern residence, which, if less picturesque and impos- 
ing, is certainly more practical and comfortable than was the 
stately pile whose site it occupies. It is surrounded by beautiful 
and richly wooded grounds, arranged very much in the style of 
an English park. 

Towards the end of the last century Clement Augustus 
von Droste-Hiilshoff succeeded to the property. His family 
had long been no less distinguished for love of the fine arts than 
was that of his second wife, Terese von Haxthausen, for pro- 
ficiency in severer studies. She was the mother of our poetess, 
who was destined to unite in herself the mental gifts of both 
families, and win for them a permanent place in their country’s 
temple of fame. Anna Elisabeth, usually called Annette, was 
born on January 10, 1797, and only by means of the greatest 
and most watchful care was the frail life preserved, and the 
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delicate flower which had opened too soon upon a wintry world, 
kept from withering ere it had time to expand its lovely 
petals. A very few years sufficed to show that Annette was 
no ordinary child; her quick and precocious intelligence, her 
unusual excitableness and sensibility, manifested themselves in 
a thousand ways; and in after life she was always ready to 
acknowledge the immense debt of gratitude she owed to the 
firm yet gentle training she received from her devoted mother, 
who was perfectly awake to the dangers which beset her little 
daughter, and ever on the watch to guard against and avert 
them. 

Annette’s hunger for knowledge soon led her to prefer 
reading to any other amusement, and it may truly be said that 
hardly any book ever came amiss to her omnivorous palate. In 
consequence of this propensity of hers all such volumes as were 
unsuited for children’s perusal were kept in carefully locked 
book cases. On a certain day the key of one of these was 
accidentally forgotten, and Annette happening to pass through the 
library, her quick eye at once detected the omission, and her 
ready hand was soon stretched out to cull some of the forbidden 
fruit. Engrossed and absorbed, she sat lost to all around, until 
at last the sound of approaching steps roused her from her 
reverie. To replace the book, abstract the key, and dart 
through the long windows into the garden, was the work of a 
moment, and long did the little girl wander among the shrub-. 
beries, striving to still the beating of her heart and the voice of 
her conscience. At length she returned to the house, and found 
her mother searching everywhere for the missing key. Annette 
contrived to join in the search whilst cleverly evading any 
unpleasantly direct questions, until it became too dark to 
continue the quest, and the children were sent to bed. 
The poor little culprit could not close her eyes, especially as, 
in her hasty flight, she had dropped the key. However she 
turned to God in her distress and in an earnest prayer implored 
Him to help her, “this once, only this once.” Afterwards she 
fell asleep, and dreamt that an angel appeared and gave her the 
consoling assurance that the missing key would be found in the 
morning, upon a particular writing table. So matters turned out, 
for by the time Annette saw her mother in the morning, the 
latter had regained possession-of the key, which had been found 
on the identical spot where the child had seen it in her dream. 
Annette’s practical talents began to show themselves at an 
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unusually early age, indeed it may be said that she wrote 
verses as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without being the least aware 
of what she was doing. A number of these childish effusions 
have been preserved, and if the sentiments contained in the 
following lines are somewhat commonplace, all must agree that 
it is not very often that a child of nine is able either to feel or 
to express them. 

How quickly the pleasures of this life are past ! 

How short, oh how short is the time that they last ! 

Delightful they are, we would fain hold them fast— 

But the hours fly by, and lo ! they are past. 

Her musical gifts were also very remarkable. When her 
lessons were concluded, a favourite amusement of hers consisted 
in arranging pianoforte accompaniments to the simple songs she 
found in a Reader. When upon one occasion her mother could 
not refrain from uttering in the presence of her little daughter 
the admiration she felt for her performance, the youthful 
musician answered with that conscious self-reliance which is an 
almost infallible sign of latent power: “ When I am older, I 
shall write the songs myself, and compose the melodies also ; 
they will be much prettier than any of these.” Let it not 
however be imagined that the dreamy and romantic turn of 
Annette’s mind was in any way unduly indulged, or that she was 
allowed to neglect studies of a more practical though a less 
congenial nature. Greek and Latin, French and Dutch, Italian 
and English, were comprised in her curriculum of learning, and 
she seems to have mastered all these languages with the 
exception of Greek, in reference to which she confesses, at a 
subsequent period of her life, to a friend who had credited her 
with the power of reading some Greek author in the original : 
“Ts it possible that anything I have ever said has led you to 
this false conclusion? Mon cuivis contingit adire Corinthum. 
My knowledge of Greek is miserably limited, for when I was 
most in practice I hardly got beyond the grammar, and now I 
have half forgotten that.” 

The clever and vivacious little girl was an especial favourite 
with her maternal grandmother, the Baroness von Haxthausen, 
a lady remarkable for her piety and benevolence. Indeed since 
her death, which took place in 1830, she has been venerated 
almost as a saint by the simple inhabitants of the villages 
surrounding her princely domain, She always strove to check 
anything like vanity or self-consciousness in her gifted grand- 
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daughter, constantly inculcating upon her that talents, of 
whatever kind, are gifts which must be employed for the glory 
of the Giver, and not made use of with a view to personal 
aggrandisement. One summer, when Annette had been ailing 
for some time, her grandmother took her to Dribourg, then a 
fashionable watering-place, in order that she might go through a 
course of bathing, and also drink the waters. As is usual in such 
places, Dribourg was, during the season, overrun with beggars of 
every kind and description, among whom one poor woman was 
fortunate enough to awaken the sympathy of the kind-hearted 
Frau von Haxthausen. She caused strict inquiry to be made 
into the case, and finding the tale of distress to be genuine, 
suggested to Annette that she should write a short poem in 
order to set forth the claims of the applicant for alms. The 
child soon completed a ballad which she put into the mouth of 
the beggar, and which, though it has no great claim to poetical 
merit, is full of simple pathos, It was written out and laid upon 
a plate, and one bright afternoon, when the visitors were all 
assembled in the public gardens to listen to the band, the quest 
began, and proved eminently successful. But whether this 
success was due to the goodness of the poem is a point which it 
is not easy to decide; it was more probably owing to the 
charming picture of youth and age, presented by the elegant, 
aristocratic-looking old lady, and the modest sylph-like maiden, 
who moved so gracefully from group to group, in the execution 
of her charitable purpose. 

We cannot pause to mention in detail Annette’s early 
poems; the next glimpse of her shall be when, at the age of 
eighteen, she was about to be introduced into society, Her 
personal appearance has thus been described by a friend, who 
had frequent opportunities of seeing her at that time. 


Without possessing the regular beauty which distinguished her elder 
sister Jenny, Annette’s exterior could not fail to please all who beheld 
her. She was below the medium height, but her slight figure was 
almost fairy-like in the grace of its proportions, while her hands and 
feet were remarkable for their small size and delicate moulding. Her 
face was a perfect oval, framed in a profusion of golden—really golden— 
hair, reminding one of the tresses of the maidens described in ancient 
songs and sagas. Her mouth was exquisitely chiselled, and her rosy lips 
when parted displayed two rows of short white teeth which gleamed like 
pearls. Her other features marred the symmetry of her face; her 
forehead was too high to be in accordance with feminine beauty, and 
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her blue eyes, though large and clear, betrayed by their want of 
expression extreme shortsightedness, a defect under which she laboured 
from the first, and which increased upon her with advancing years. 


In the winter of 1815-16, we accordingly find her launched 
upon the current of Miinster society, and her début appears to’ 
have been quite a success; at any rate, it is certain that she 
thoroughly enjoyed her first season. An extract from one of her 
letters will allow her to speak for herself. 


You cannot think how happily I am now situated, at least as far as 
externals go. I possess the affection of my parents, brothers and 
sisters, and other relatives in a degree which I by no means deserve, 
and am treated, especially since the severe illness I had about three 
years ago, with an indulgent and considerate kindness which would 
quite spoil me, and make me too fond of my own way if I did not keep 
the danger always before my eyes, and remain ever on my guard. 
Then I also possess the esteem of so many excellent people, and the 
friendship of some whose minds are in harmony with my own; among 
these S. holds the same place in my heart as the moon does among the 
stars, and next to him comes the wife of our Commandant. The 
numerous duties entailed by her position, and the difference in our ages 
—she might easily be my mother—long kept us apart, especially as my 
mother avoids making acquaintances which might lead us into too much 
general society, and thus involve a large number of invitations. We 
have both therefore had to contend with various obstacles and 
hindrances before we could get really to know one another. I wish I 
had time to tell you all about this superior and charming woman, but 
having filled my paper, I must wait until my next letter. 


During the ten years which followed this memorable winter, 
the course of Annette’s life flowed on evenly enough as far as 
external events were concerned. But those who were able to 
see below the surface of the stream, could detect many an eddy 
in its secret depths. It is, as a rule, only such persons as, 
destitute of supernatural grace, and without the true faith, 
receive here the reward of the natural virtues they may practise, 
who are able to find, at any rate for more than a brief period, 
and this in early youth, entire satisfaction and unmixed delight 
in the enjoyment of the good things of this world. Our poetess 
possessed these good things in all their abundance; she was 
young, rich, talented, attractive, admired and beloved, and yet 
no one who follows the course of her mental history during 
the ten years to which we have referred above, can think that 
she was altogether happy or satisfied. Much of her vague 
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listlessness and depression may be referred to her weak and 
delicate health, which failed more and more as years went 
on, and compelled her gradually to withdraw herself from the 
society in which she had at the outset found so much delight. 
But besides this, her sensitive and impressionable character laid 
her open to constant vexations and annoyances of one kind or 
another. In her earlier life she was acutely alive to criticism, 
and used to strive in vain to shake off the effect it had on her, 
when, as frequently happened, it was either undiscerning or 
adverse, though she was always anxious for the opinion of 
competent judges, and ready to submit to it. The following 
letter, written to one of her most valued friends on the appear- 
ance of her first work of any importance, will serve to illustrate 
what we have just been saying. 


Once more I earnestly beg you to give me your frank and candid 
opinion of my little work, not pointing out the actual faults only, but 
anything you do not quite like, or which you think is worth altering. I 
am already tired of hearing it talked about, for my mother, who had the 
first copy, sometimes, to my great annoyance, reads it to her acquain- 
tances, often to people who I know beforehand are utterly incapable of 
judging of it. Every self-constituted critic finds something fresh either 
to praise or to blame, and really I do not know which of the two I most 
dislike. As to the praise, many a time it has been all I could possibly 
do to refrain from scratching out several passages, neither specially good 
nor specially bad, but which I was made to hate by the undiscerning 
praise bestowed on them. For instance, one gentleman who had been 
asked—certainly not by me—to criticize my poem, could say nothing 
else than that he thought the finest passage in the whole thing was : 

The hurtling dart, the charger stamping wild. 


Not until he said so much about it did I think what a stupid and 
hackneyed expression it was, almost the worst line I had written. 
Again and again during the day he repeated it with a kind of rapturous 
intonation, tapping on the ground with his foot all the while. At last I 
could stay in the room with him no longer. Well, when I was in 
Miinster a week ago, who should I meet out walking but this wretched 
individual ; of course he stopped me and said in his jocular and 
patronizing manner: “Well, Miss Nettchen, how are you? and how 
about your muse? Has she inspired you with any more pretty things, 
like our little poem the other day? Yes, I must say, ’tis a sweet pretty 
thing ; so vigorous and powerful too in parts: 
The hurtling dart, the charger stamping wild..” 

I got away as soon as I could, and laughed till my sides ached, but 
I felt just as much inclined to cry. This is the sort of thing I have to 
put up with. As for some people’s strictures, they are too utterly silly 
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and ignorant for me to care anything at all about them, were it not that 
I am obliged to pretend that I see the justice of their remarks, and even 
say how grateful I am for their kind candour ! 


Many of Annette’s poems form a sort of mirror in which 
her various mental states are reflected. One especially, entitled 
Unrest, is more particularly remarkable in this respect, and 
seems to have been written about the time when she formed 
an attachment to a clever young doctor, into whose companion- 
ship she had accidentally been thrown. Personally he appears 
to have been in every way worthy of her, but the mutual 
affection which might have been to them both so great a source 
of happiness, was checked in the bud, in compliance with the 
prejudices which held supreme sway in the exclusive and 
aristocratic circle in which Annette moved, and which forbade 
all thought of an alliance between a member of the ancient 
house of -Droste-Hiilshoff, and the humble individual who was 
not even adelig. Some distant appointment was procured for 
the doctor, and Annette saw him no more. She was equally 
unfortunate in a second instance, though not for similar reasons ; 
and these two occurrences cast a shadow over her life, and 
probably originated the determination not to marry, to which 
she ever after adhered. The concluding verse of one of her 
finest poems, Zhe Hospice on the Great St. Bernard, written 
many years later, refers doubtless to the painful epoch when 
she was awakening to the fact that the fairest and sweetest 
of earthly flowers are not without their piercing thorns, and that 
the bluest and brightest of earthly skies seldom remains 
unclouded for long! She is speaking of two travellers, who 
have long been companions, and are about to part for ever. 

Thus do their mutual journeyings cease 
One goes toward joy, the other peace— 
Which more alluring, do you ask? 

To answer were no easy task, 

For peace is joy, and joy is peace. 

But there were other reasons for Annette’s mental disquiet 
and distress. Conscious of her own powers, she yet during many 
years, doubted whether they were of sufficient scope and magni- 
tude to warrant her in devoting herself to their exercise, and 
in pursuing such studies as might enable her to amplify and 
perfect them. It was not until she had sought the advice of 
several friends and consulted many persons of intellect and 
culture, that she finally arrived at the conclusion that she was 
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born to be a poetess. But this was not all; for although she 
had always been a devout and practical Catholic, and an 
obedient child of Holy Church, there not unfrequently swept 
across her soul storms of doubt and bewildering perplexity, 
not indeed as to the dogmas of the faith, but as to those far 
more difficult problems which the origin of evil, the limit of 
man’s freewill, and above all, God’s government of the universe, 
always have presented, and always must present to every 
thoughtful and intelligent mind. She turned to hard work 
as a refuge from herself, and as might be expected under the 
circumstances, many of her poems are eminently subjective. 

Bertha, a tragedy in three acts, occupied her for some time, 
It is a somewhat crude and immature production, betraying 
most plainly both the youth and the sex of the writer, but not 
destitute, nevertheless, of decided merit. The language is 
simple and flowing, but the plot is diffuse, and the authoress 
appears to have grown weary of her undertaking, and abandoned 
it while still incomplete. A similar fate was reserved for 
Ledwina, a novel which she began in order to try her hand 
at prose, and which occupied her during the whole of one winter, 
but only to be in its turn cast aside in order to give place to 
Walther, an epic poem in six cantos, with which the list of her 
earlier works may be said to close. This last is a remarkable 
poem, though the plot is certainly not original, since Walther 
is a knight who, disappointed in love, and disgusted with the 
world, seeks peace and rest in the hermit’s cell. It is indeed 
an old, old story, and yet one which, as long as the world lasts 
and human nature continues the same, will be ever interesting, 
and ever new. This work, which has many points in common 
with Eber’s powerful and painful novel Homo sum, leaves upon 
the reader an impression of disappointment. It is a question 
asked and not answered; a problem stated and not solved; 
an enigma to which the key is not given. Walther fled from 
the world hoping to find in solitude unalloyed peace and 
freedom from attack, forgetting, as so many have forgotten 
before him, that his own fallen nature and the cruel tempter 
of mankind would follow him thither, making the sand of the 
desert the arena of a fresh conflict, a conflict in which it required 
all St. Jerome’s splendid force of will and determined self- 
repression to make him victorious. 

An epoch of trial and of change was now approaching in 
Annette’s life, but as we conclude the history of her youth and 
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her youthful productions, a feeling of melancholy, a sense of 
incompleteness steals over us, and we cannot help saying that 
she seems very much to have wasted both her time and her 
talents. She was herself fully aware of the fact, indeed nothing 
could be more explicit than the avowal contained in the 
following sentence, extracted from a letter written to an 
intimate friend. “I possess the great defect of finishing 
nothing; you have no idea how much time and trouble I 
waste in this way. I wear myself out with working at a poem 
for three or even six months, and then throw it aside alto- 
gether.” One cause of this state of things may be found in 
her delicate health, but the principal reason of it was that she 
began at the wrong end, so to speak, and attempted too much 
with immature powers and insufficient study. For instance, 
epic poetry, as a rule, is quite outside the sphere of feminine 
intellect. It requires a grasp and power of mind which a 
woman rarely, if ever, possesses, and an amount of actual know- 
ledge which can only be acquired by dint of patient and 
protracted study, continuous and indefatigable application. 
In later years, Annette learnt to be far less pretentious, and 
was in consequence, far more successful, as we shall perceive, 
at a subsequent period. But it is now time to resume the 
thread of her history. 

She spent the winter of 1825-26 in Cologne, under the roof 
of an uncle, and the months went by swiftly and pleasantly. 
Much of her time was devoted to musical composition, and to 
the study of thorough-bass; and the melodies to which she 
afterwards set some of her own ballads are very charming and 
graceful. Early in the ensuing spring, a letter from Hiilshoff 
recalled her home, as her parents felt that they had been 
left quite long enough without the society of their favourite 
daughter. She must have subsequently felt very glad that she 
was thus recalled, for the next few months proved to be the 
last that her beloved father spent on earth. He died on the 
25th of July after a brief illness ; his closing days were peaceful 
and calm as the whole of his well-ordered life had _ been. 
Annette felt his loss most keenly; and before she had time 
to recover from it in any degree, it was followed by another 
blow, almost equally severe. After the lapse of a few more 
months, her youngest and best-loved brother followed his father 
to the world beyond the grave, and this twofold sorrow com- 
pletely broke down her health. A protracted and dangerous 
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illness was the result, from the effects of which she never 
completely recovered, since she was ever afterwards subject 
to an affection of the heart, as well as to attacks of nervous 
asthma. But if this illness permanently impaired her powers, 
the spiritual profit she derived from it was equally lasting. 
For, during the long and weary hours she spent upon a sick 
bed, our poetess learned to understand as she had never under- 
stood before, the vanity of all that has reference only to this 
passing world, and the supreme importance of those things 
which concern that endless existence for which our brief life on 
earth is only a preparation. 

By the advice of her physicians, she spent the following 
winter with relatives in Coblentz, and during her absence, the 
various changes and family arrangements which her father’s 
death had rendered necessary were carried out and completed. 
She has left no direct record of the feelings with which she bade 
adieu to the home of her childhood, now to be her home no 
longer, but she doubtless felt as the park-gates of Hiilshoff closed 
behind her, that she was taking leave of her youth, and the 
following lines seem as if they must have been penned while 
she was still under the impression of this melancholy departure. 

Thus will the heart with fond regret - 

Look back where youth’s bright sun has set ; 
A desert drear the future seems— 

A mockery of her proudest dreams. 

All she loved and liked is banished ; 

All her fondest hopes are vanished ; 

What wonder then if tears fall fast 

Over the Eden that is past? 

On the death of the old Baron the family seat passed into 
the possession of the eldest son, who with his wife and children 
took up his residence there a few months later, his widowed 
mother removing in consequence to a small property about 
four miles off which constituted a dower-house. Riischhaus, 
as it is called from the number of rushes growing in the vast 
meadows whereby it is surrounded, was originally only a small 
farm-house, but had been altered and enlarged by one owner 
of Hiilshoff after another until it formed a comfortable abode, 
of which the picturesque and tastefully arranged grounds are 
not the least attractive feature. Nothing can be more solitary 
than its situation, as far as the eye can reach no human habi- 
tation is visible, the extensive view being bounded only by a 
range of low hills in the distance. Here Annette joined her 
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mother and sister in the spring of 1827, the little party being 
completed by the young niece of an intimate friend of the Frau 
von Hiilshoff, whom the latter had adopted in order to remove 
her from the unhappy influences to which she must inevitably 
have been subjected had she remained in her own family. 
Riischhaus was pleasant enough in the summer and autumn, 
but when the long winter set in, covering the plains with snow, 
and throwing the four ladies exclusively upon each other’s 
society, it required all Annette’s moral courage and energy of 
mind not to sink under the depression which her altered 
circumstances naturally tended to produce. She missed 
the large airy rooms to which she had been accustomed at 
Hiilshoff, the facilities for out-door exercise, the society of her 
father and brothers, the agreeable house parties which had 
assembled there in the days when Riischhaus was regarded 
merely as a place to which it was pleasant to drive over, with 
a view to drink coffee in the gardens and thus promote the 
amusement of guests. Annette shared with her sister Jenny 
a suite of four small rooms looking towards the west, but when 
the latter, not long after, married a gentleman of family and 
fortune, whose estates were situated at Thurgau, in Switzerland, 
our poetess felt lonely indeed. Her occupations moreover were 
not of the most congenial kind, for at her mother’s request, she 
undertook the instruction of the protégée above referred to. 
The following passage from one of her letters will show how far 
she was from doing so con amore. 


I have literally no work of a poetic nature in hand, fond as I am of 
such employment; the days are too short at present, and their scanty 
hours too fully occupied. By the time I have dressed, breakfasted, 
and heard Mass, what is left of the morning is scarcely sufficient for the 
instruction of my little cousin. We study French, music, and history 
together, the result being that our brains get quite muddled by dinner 
time. In the afternoon I walk out, and on returning to the house, 
play and sing for an hour before beginning lessons again. When they 
are at last brought to a conclusion, I leave my own apartments, and pass 
the rest of the day with my mother. This might be a meritorious way of 
spending my time if I did not accomplish my tasks in so perfunctory 
a manner as I am, alas! aware that I do. Every occupation which 
I do not undertake spontaneously, and with a view to my own improve- 
ment, I perform with about the same zest and interest with which a 
labourer follows the plough. It would be much better for me if I were 
to do differently, but I really cannot, try as I may. Besides this, I can 
see no definite end in all the trouble I take ; my pupil is a good-natured 
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and industrious child, by no means stupid, and thoroughly painstaking 
and plodding. Not that she has the slightest love of, or pleasure in 
learning ; she simply does it all out of obedience, because her parents 
have told her “she must.” 


We have said that Annette’s history from the time she was 
eighteen until she was about twenty-eight presented but few 
external features of remarkable interest or importance; and 
the same remark may be applied with equal correctness to the 
twenty remaining years of her life, which were destined to 
be passed, for the most part, in the monotonous seclusion of 
Riischhaus. She soon however grew much attached to her 
new home, and the solitude she had at first deplored as an 
unwelcome necessity, became before long a matter of preference 
and delight, partly, no doubt, because of the increasing weakness 
of her health, and partly also because her favourite intellectual 
pursuits and poetical occupations absorbed her, as the years 
stole stealthily by, to a degree which caused her to regard 
every interruption, from whatever source it might proceed, with 
feelings of suspicious indifference, if not positive dislike. To 
her might be fitly applied the German rhyme which tells us 
that 

Solitude is the poet’s bride ; 

Mother nature sits at his side ; 

History serves as a trusty guide 

Over the world’s fast-flowing tide ; 
These are his muses ; are they near 
His song flows forth both full and clear. 

Annette knew well that in order to write it is necessary to 
read, and she devoted a considerable portion of her time to 
maintaining, perfecting, and extending her acquaintance with 
the best authors of her own as well as of other countries. Her 
love of nature and of science, more particularly mineralogy 
and geology, were of much service to her during this last 
portion of her life, as they furnished an object for country 
walks, and thus led her to take out-door exercise, which she 
might otherwise have neglected to do. Although as she 
advanced in life, she withdrew herself more and more from 
society, so that it was only with the greatest difficulty she 
could be induced to quit her beloved hermitage, and abandon 
for a time the regular and uniform existence which had become 
to her a second nature, she upon several occasions left 
Riischhaus for periods extending over many months, and once 
she was absent for a whole year, as she felt it her duty to 
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accompany her mother on a lengthened visit which the latter 
desired to pay to her married daughter, Frau von Laszberg, 
at the Castle of Eppishausen, in Thurgau. However reluctant 
our poetess may have been to set out, she undoubtedly derived 
both pleasure and profit from her residence in her brother-in- 
law’s house ; and in her letters she speaks in the warmest, most 
grateful terms, of the kindness and hospitality she met with, as 
well as of the delight which the majestic scenery of Switzerland 
afforded her. Throughout the whole of 1841 she suffered much 
from illness, and in the autumn her physicians advised her to 
spend the winter away from Riischhaus, as they dreaded for 
her the effect of the fogs, which are of frequent occurrence in 
that neighbourhood, and not unseldom hang about the meadows 
for days together. With a sorrowful heart she consented to 
comply with their wishes, and about Michaelmas turned her 
face southwards, having accepted the invitation of her hospitable 
brother-in-law, who had begged her to come and stay as long 
as she liked under his roof. Her destination was not this time 
Eppishausen, but an ancient castle which he had lately inherited 
on the death of an aged relative. Meersburg, for such is the 
name of the imposing and venerable structure, was originally 
erected by Dagobert the First, and stands on a steep and rocky 
eminence, overlooking the Lake of Constance, while beneath 
the shadow of the hill nestles a pretty little town, on which 
the lordly castle has vouchsafed to bestow its own name. As 
formerly at Eppishausen, so here again Annette found much 
to please and interest her, especially as the library contained 
a valuable collection of ancient books and manuscripts, and 
Herr von Laszberg, being an accomplished antiquarian, was able 
to direct and assist her researches. He endeavoured to induce 
her to come more out of herself, and mix with the guests of 
whom it was his habit to maintain a constant succession, but 
his attempt was not very successful, and although Annette 
confesses the pleasure it gave her to make the acquaintance 
of Uhland and Werner, she could but rarely be persuaded to 
join the circle in the drawing-room after dinner, as she made 
her weak health a reason for generally retiring to her own 
apartments at the close of the meal, even if she did not absent 
herself from it altogether. 

In the following spring she returned to Riischhaus, but when 
autumn came, the doctors declared plainly and once for all, that 
she must never again think of remaining there for the winter. 
This decision was a great blow to her, but just at the time she 
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happened most opportunely to hear that a small house on the 
shore of the Lake of Constance, in the immediate vicinity of 
Meersburg, was being offered for sale, and at once decided to 
purchase it as a winter residence, for pleasant as the months 
spent in the castle had been in many ways, she had missed the 
quiet and freedom of home. In this cottage, which she enlarged 
and improved, she passed the greater part of the few years yet 
remaining to her on earth; but before we speak of her last days 
and death, we must say a little about her character and maturer 
works. 

She was eminently truthful, simple, and natural, and greatly 
disliked anything which savoured of unreality or affectation. Her 
kindness of heart manifested itself in many ways ; she especially 
delighted in aiding those most pitiable of all claimants for relief, 
les pauvres honteur, her natural delicacy of feeling enabling her 
to sympathize in the suffering which it costs such unfortunate 
persons to solicit the alms they need. A well-known publisher 
having shown himself desirous of bringing out her poems, she 
for some reason or other declined his proposals; but hearing 
subsequently that a lady with whom she was well acquainted, 
and who had recently lost the greater part of her fortune, had 
sent a volume of original poetry to the same publisher, in the 
hope of receiving some pecuniary reward for her verses, Annette 
promptly reversed her decision, and wrote to empower him to 
bring out her own works, on the condition that he should also 
publish the poems of her impoverished friend, and should more- 
over, make over to the latter the handsome honorarium he had 
offered to herself. It is needless to add that she enjoined on 
him the strictest secrecy with regard to the whole transaction. 
The following description of Annette’s character was written 
after her death bya friend who had had the opportunity of 
observing her closely and well. 


Hers was by no means a passionate nature, yet she possessed a 
warm and affectionate heart, as the various members of her family, 
and those who had the happiness to be her intimate friends, can readily 
testify, although a sort of coy reserve seemed to hold her back, and 
prevent her from ever being very demonstrative. Everything exag- 
gerated or effusive repelled her at once, as did all that partook of 
effeminacy or schwdrmerei. Her character resembled her poems, for it 
was healthful, simple, and pure, like the invigorating breath of the 
pines, which fills the vast forests on a bright summer’s day. The older 
she grew, the more she learned to look upon the best side of every one, 
there was a gentle and generous kindness about her, and the cutting 
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irony in which she had often indulged was exchanged for a playful wit 
which could never wound. As a young girl she carried with her an 
atmosphere of modesty and purity which unconsciously repelled any- 
thing like undue freedom ; and when she grew older, she did every- 
thing which lay in her power to protect feminine virtue, striving with a 
firm but gentle hand to recall to the right path those who had been so 
unhappy as to wander from it. Over and over again in her poems 
does she utter a voice of warning in this regard, and she spared no 
effort to combat the idea, too often inculcated by modern writers both 
of prose and poetry, that happiness may be found in love apart from 
virtue. 


Here we may remark that not only did she write no love- 
poems properly so called, but that there is no love in her poems. 
This arose partly from the absence in her own character of the 
sensuous element, but it was mainly owing to her deep-rooted 
conviction that the erotic nature of so much of the literature of 
modern times has a prejudicial effect on the mind of the reader, 
more especially if he be young. This is indubitably true; and 
if it was the case some time ago, how much more in our own 
day! Yet there is a medium in all things, and though it is 
undesirable for many reasons that novels and poems should 
concern themselves with love so extensively, so almost exclusively 
as they do, it is on the other hand undeniable that Annette’s 
works would be far more pleasing and attractive, had she less 
persistently ignored the existence of that mighty passion which 
has decided the fate of empires, as well as ruled the destinies 
of countless myriads of mankind. For, if we may be pardoned 
for quoting a line of a very homely ballad, 


Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world go round. 


The command of language and rhythmic power possessed by 
Annette were great; and she had besides an unusual capacity 
for originating poetic subjects, and for disposing and arranging 
them when originated, her inventive genius and strong imagi- 
nation aiding her to deck in becoming garments the creatures of 
her fancy, and thus avoid presenting them to the reader in a 
bare, ungraceful guise. One often finds similar sentiments 
expressed by individuals the most unlike, and Annette shared to 
the full the principle Anthony Trollope has since so forcibly 
enunciated in regard to an author who writes with the mere 
object of earning his daily bread. “Such a one,” she says, “is 
the slave not only of public opinion, but also of fashion, since it 
has the power either to make him a rich man, or to leave him to 
starve. And he who is not prepared to be false, if need be, to 
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his deepest convictions and the best feelings of his heart, and to 
sin against all the canons of taste and refinement, may prepare 
to lie down and die, and not all the tardy laurels which may 
perhaps be hung over his grave can have power to bring him 
back to life!” Thus the refined recluse had arrived at the same 
conclusion as the practical man of the world ; the neglect of 
this principle produces those violations of true art, which, in the 
present day, so constantly offend one’s taste. 

Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s ballads are greatly admired 
and considered by some persons as her best poems. The fore- 
most amongst them is perhaps Der Kuabe im Moor, which has 
even been compared to the well-known £r/-Kénig of Goethe. We 
append some stanzas of this poem, with the remark that the 
translation, although literal, is far from doing justice to the 


original. 
ALONE ON THE MOOR. 
Oh who would be out alone on the moor 
When the mist lies deep in the forest glade ; 
When the drifting fog takes fantastic forms, 
And each bush looms large through the creeper’s shade ! 
When one’s footsteps sink in the dank, rank, grass, 
And the springs well up through the marshy ground ; 
And over the moor reigns a silence strange— 
The rustling reed’s whisper the only sound. 


The trembling schoolboy speeds over the plain, 
Speeds like a hare with the hounds on its track ; 
What sinister sounds are borne on the air? 

What stirs and rustles those elm-trees black ? 

’Tis the guilty grave-digger’s restless ghost, 

Who cheated his master and squandered his gold— 
Like a frenzied thing he rushes along ; 

The child cowers low and his blood runs cold. 


On the lake’s sad shore the wan willows wave, 
The boy hurries on pressed by anxious fear ; 

As he passes the bulrushes bend and low 

They whisper grim ghostly tales in his ear. 

The spinning-girl doomed to eternal shame, 
Lost Leonore sits there and twirls her reel ; 

The wind as it sweeps down the reedy bank 
Wafts the whirring weird of that phantom wheel. 


A few steps further a cleft yawns wide, 

And issuing thence comes a mournful sigh ; 

’Tis the piteous plaint of a suff’ring soul— 
“Woe’s me! I am lost !” is her constant cry. 
Like a wounded deer the affrighted child 

The dark chasm clears at a single bound ; 

His angel was near, else in years long hence 

On that spot his bleaching bones had been found. 
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But soon the ground is more firm to the tread, 
The meadows begin and the moor is past ; 

A kindly lamp is seen glimmering near 

And the boy now feels he is safe at last. 

He draws a deep breath, looks timidly round, 
To the haunted marsh and the swampy ground ; 
“?Twas terrible in the deepening shades 

Where the mist lies thick in the forest glades !” 

Our poetess was a warm admirer of Mrs. Hemans, with 
whose works her own have much in common, both being pure 
and natural, full of healthful sentiment and genuine pathos ; 
Mrs. Hemans too, excelled as a writer of ballads. In our 
opinion, Annette shows to greatest advantage in those of her 
poems which deal with nature in its various aspects ; but this is 
only what might have been expected from one who dwelt so 
much alone, and so much in the country. The last work on 
which she was engaged was a series of short poems for the 
ecclesiastical year, and of these a German writer speaks in the 
following terms. 

There is something especially solemn and impressive about these 
poems, which come to us as a voice from beyond the grave. The 
poetess was able to express her feelings more freely in them, because she 
was resolved never to allow of their publication during her lifetime, and 
could therefore speak without any thought of human respect, self- 
consciousness, or false shame. ‘They constitute a series of monologues, 
in which the soul is alone with her God ; the earthly veil is rent asunder, 
the shadows have departed, and the eye which is already open to the 
light yearns for yet more of the heavenly radiance. 


Towards the close of 1846, her strength visibly declined, 
whilst her sufferings from various causes rapidly augmented, 
both as to number and severity, and she appears to have been 
herself fully aware that her days on earth were numbered. In 
the early part of September, she made a brief stay at Hiilshoff, 
and evidently felt that she was beholding for the last time 
the familiar scenes which were associated with her happiest 
memories. She appears to have taken leave of them with the 
same pathetic sadness which had filled her heart on bidding 
them adieu after her father’s death, about twenty years before. 
That was her farewell to youth and all its joys, and perhaps 
a secret voice now whispered to her that she would soon be called 
upon to bid farewell to life, the shadow of approaching disso- 
lution was creeping over her, and she was afraid as she entered 
into the cloud. At the conclusion of her visit, she travelled 
southward by easy stages, and before winter set in, est ablishe 
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herself in her little villa on the Lake of Constance. She revived 
amazingly in the soft, sweet air; so that in the following summer 
her friends began to entertain sanguine hopes as to the possi- 
bility of an ultimate recovery. As autumn drew on, however, she 
experienced a severe relapse, and by Christmas, 1847, it became 
manifest to all that she could not possibly live through another 
year. On May 21, 1848, she ruptured a small blood vessel on 
the chest ; as her physician did not consider her condition to be 
critical, it was not deemed necessary to summon a priest, 
especially as she had approached the sacraments a short time 
previously. Yet she herself expressed a persistent conviction 
that death was at hand, and the event showed she was not 
mistaken. Only three days later, about two o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 24th of May, the hemorrhage returned with 
greater violence, and before the doctor, who was sent for in all 
haste, could reach the spot, the rupture of a larger vessel in the 
region of the heart had suddenly proved fatal. It was on the 
feast of our Blessed Lady Help of Christians that Annette was 
released from the prison of the flesh. She had always felt an 
extreme physical fear of death, and it was doubtless in merciful 
compassion for this weakness of hers that she was permitted to 
step thus suddenly out of the realm of shadows and find herself 
all at once face to face with those everlasting realities, the thought 
of which had, for many years past, been uppermost in her mind. 

She was buried in the beautiful little churchyard of Meersburg, 
which is situated on the sunny slope of a hill looking towards 
the east, and commanding an enchanting view of the lake, with 
the snowy peaks of the Alps gleaming from the opposite shore, 
Nothing could be more bright and cheerful than the whole 
place; around Annette’s grave bloom a profusion of fragrant 
flowers ; and the lark pauses perchance, ever and anon in his 
upward flight to chant a brief requiem in honour of the singer 
who lies beneath. Sz¢ zi terra levis! 

We cannot conclude without expressing the hope that our 
readers may be induced to make closer acquaintance for them- 
selves with the works of this amiable and gifted woman, and 
thus fulfil the wish to which she gave utterance in one of the 
latest of her poems. 


For thus my songs shall live when the singer is no more, 

They will thrill through many hearts I never stirred before. 
3y other hands be given, by other eyes be read— 

My song will still re-echo when the grass grows o’er my head. 


A. M. CLARKE, 



































Curiosities of Binding. 


WHERE all that concerns the entity calied “book” becomes 
precious, vecherché, and of exceeding interest, the protecting 
covering (without which the leaves would all part company one 
by one) becomes a subject of desire for the collector, as a matter 
of course. Hence the rage for “BINDINGS,” which has only 
comparatively recently attracted the collector of voracious 
appetite. In our own generation, accordingly, opulent amateurs 
such as the Duke of Aumale and the Rothschilds have entered 
this department, and “run up” prices to the most extravagant 
pitch. 

“Bindings” is one of the most fascinating, and, alas! costly 
of the many tastes or manias which pursue the bibliophilist. It 
may indeed ultimately become a madness, when the unfortunate 
victim must buy regardless of cost, even unto beggary, when he 
is stripped of the treasures that beggared him. Old bindings of 
the first class are now ardently sought, and at huge prices, and 
the matter is complicated by an additional taste for gold 
’scutcheons and devices on the outside, and for book plates 
within; nay, some of them, such as those with the De Croy 
arms and Grolier’s, are secured at fancy and terrific amounts. 
We thus arrive at this odd inversion, that books are to be 
bought for the sake of the binding, not the binding for the 
sake of the books. There is indeed an air of romance about 
many of these old bindings, and we gaze with curiosity and 
reverence at the elegant and decorated volumes which have 
come from the libraries of those airy ladies, Margaret of Valois 
or Diana of Poitiers. Of late years a good many specimens 
belonging to these personages have been under the hammer, and 
these are distinguished by a charming elegance of treatment, 
set off with piquant devices, and are besides the handiwork of 
eminent binders. Clovis Eve was the artist who adorned the 
volumes of Margaret, and on his volumes, besides the fine 
workmanship, is notable her motto, Zxpectata non eludet, and 
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that pretty device, the daisy. Many of them are classics and 
modern Latin works, giving us an idea of the owner's gifts. 
And thus, even in the auction-room, we can fortify or illustrate 
our history. For what associations come back on us, as we take 
the dainty volume into our hands—say the “Cent Nouvelles.” 
There is the League, Henry the Fourth, all faded out, extinct and 
dim: and yet the little tome was in er hands! Diana of Poitiers’ 
piquant books, are also much coveted. There is a melodious 
sound in the names of the old binders, such as Clovis Eve: 
at the sound the collector or the dealer pricks up his ears, and 
his eyes kindle. It is as though he were enjoying some full and 
juicy fruit. “Binding by Derome, wzthk fis ticket,” has the 
melody as of an organ chant. 

This taste for beautiful bindings by masters of the art has 
sprung up within the last few years, and, though carried to 
extravagance, cannot be pronounced an illegitimate one. For, 
as binding is an art,so there must be specimens some more 
beautiful than others and professors more skilful. At the great 
sales of fifty years ago, it is noted the names of Pasdeloup, 
Derome, &c., were never quoted as recommendations to a 
volume, though “English binding” was a charm that might 
stimulate bidders. About thirty years ago the eager pursuit 
of dibliopegistic treasures—a truly absurb title !—set in, it is said 
stimulated by a certain eminent bibliophilist, Brunet. This 
connoisseur, the great authority on all that is old and rare, was 
bitten in his old age with the binding mania or phrenzy. This 
new passion was said to have been really stimulated by a 
singular scene which took place at the Parison sale in Paris, 
where a little obscure Telemaque of the date of 1725, and which 
in ordinary course might be worth a few francs at most, was 
put up for competition. But one bibliophilist, or rather dzb/0- 
fegist, had noted that it bore on its cover a rich device of the 
Golden Fleece, which had been selected by a certain tolerably 
obscure dramatist. Brunet saw a piquancy in this copy, and 
determined to secure it, but found that a wealthy financier 
coveted the book also. To the astonishment of the room, the 
two bid against each other furiously—avec acharnement, we are 
told. No one could understand it in those days of darkness, 
The bibliophilist carried off the “Golden Fleece” device for the 
enormous sum of £68. “Madness!” “Folly!” “Ridiculous 
caprice!”—such were the criticisms, and the purchaser himself 
was much disturbed at his victory. But he was not far out. At 
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his sale in 1868 it was sold for £88, and has since been on offer 
at £160! The same amateur was in possession of a La Fontaine 
—a “Farmer General’s” copy, the edition of 1762—binding by 
Pasdeloup, described as “of a mosaic kind, laid out in com- 
partments of red and green morocco, on a yellow ground of 
fruits and flowers.” For this he had paid £13, but the book 
was actually sold for £288, and finally passed to the cabinet of 
a rich amateur for £560! 

Most of the books in the Syston Park library were bound in 
a fashion that has long since gone out, but which was in vogue 
some fifty years ago, the principle of which seems to have been 
an elaborate bordering, of a geometrical kind, and in very broad 
bars, and rich gold. The effect was tawdry, unmeaning, and heavy. 
It seemed to suggest an imitation of a raised or mechanical 
border. The fashion of our day is to make the tone and point 
workmanship of the leather the main. The light line of gilding 
is simply to set off the covering, as a light trimming would a 
dress, whereas the former system was the reverse—to use the 
skin as a means of setting off the gilding and decoration. This 
present is a much more correct, chaste, and effective school of 
binding, Zaehnsdorf and others reproducing the Grolier and 
Derome workmanship with perfect success. The truth is, in 
binding, as in other departments, to produce success it is neces- 
sary to follow strictly the aims and principles of artistic propriety 
and good sense. As an instance of the lack of these points, how 
often we see the zwszde of the cover all lined with morocco and 
“tooled,” with the idea of adding to the magnificence of the 
whole. Testing it in this way we have said, the first result is 
the enfeebling of the general effect of the outside. The reflection 
at once occurs, if the leather is to protect and make serviceable 
the outside, the same treatment must be quite unsuited for what 
is within. It becomes waste. Again, the inside splendour is 
shut up, excluded from the air, and rubbed by the pressure of 
the opposite pages. This idea of friction or pressure is at once 
hostile to the use of any precious or decorated material. 

One of the most tasteful and beautiful effects produced by 
the old masters of binding was the perfect harmony between the 
lining and the outside decoration, the effect being as it were 
harmonized when the volume was opened. This lining was in 
Derome’s case almost invariably a richly mellowed and deep 
toned marbled paper, which suggested the idea of service as well 
as of beauty. Many of these linings were exquisite in their 
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taste. The idea suggested was that of something subsidiary to 
the purpose of the outside. 

Another device of the older binders was what is called 
“cauffreing,” the impressing of a pattern on the gilt edge of 
the leaves, and which left a rich effect. 

It is more difficult to understand the admiration for the work 
of our old English binder, Roger Payne. It has certainly the 
merits of a plain severity and simplicity, and of excellent work- 
manship; but there is a monotony in his favourite red, and 
absence of tooling. There is also a lack of that elegance of 
touch and daintiness which distinguishes the old foreign binders. 
One reason certainly is an absence of that proportionate treat- 
ment which is the charm of artistic work. For we see that too 
often the little pocket Elzevir is treated on about the same scale 
as a large quarto, Roger using the same roughly grained red 
morocco and simple tooling as he did for some huge tome. 
Neither are the joints so free and like to a hinge, and there is 
a faint idea of clumsiness. His peculiar red tint is inhar- 
monious, compared with the rich mellow crimson of Derome, 
while his “tooling” is stiff, without*that unobstrusive delicacy 
of the gold lines and borders of the French artist. 

One of the latest binding-fanciers was Baron F. de Roths- 
child of Paris. This accomplished man, who was remarkable as 
a financier, railway director, &c., and took a conspicuous share 
in the direction of his great house, was cut off at the early age 
of thirty-seven. His taste lay in the direction of early French 
romances, poems, &c., of which he had collected a vast number. 
His taste and knowledge was proved by his extraordinary gift, 
endurance in that most painful of all drudgeries, copying. With 
his own hand he had copied an enormous mass of rare papers 
and unique volumes. He was often seen at this laborious task 
in our Museum, and he seems to have taken pleasure in the 
monotonous duty. He was accustomed to say that this he 
found the best mode of reading and studying a writer, for he 
could remember the smallest detail of any manuscript or book 
he had copied, and this extended even to variations of the text, 
&c. When he had once undertaken to transcribe a work, he 
never omitted doing some of the copying every day. He had 
also a wonderful instinct for the true value of everything that 
was old and valuable, and he was not one of those magnificent 
purchasers who leave great orders at auctions, but always 
attended in person, and bid on rational principles, not as too 
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many do, for the applause of “the gallery.” There was a 
pleasant simplicity and honest enthusiasm in his “ways,” for 
any day at a particular hour he was to be found at a bookseller’s 
in Passage of Panoramas, at Morgaud and Fatout’s, surrounded 
by a number of amateurs, with whom he discoursed on this 
darling topic. Ata later hour he appeared at Rouquettes in the 
Passage Choiseul, where we are told he met a class of fanatics 
devoted to the collection of illustrated romances published some 
sixty or seventy years ago, but, above all, with the original 
paper covers on. This foolish craze now obtains with us, and 
large sums are given for early Pickwicks, &c., with their “green 
wrappers” on. These people he pleasantly satirized by pur- 
chasing a cheap copy of Hugo’s poems in a villainous yellow 
paper cover, which, as he would not have bound or disturbed, and 
had placed in a morocco case specially made for it. To some 
it seemed that this was genuine enthusiasm, but it was in truth 
a pleasant jest. He used also gravely to point out to them that 
they were neglecting a really important branch, in not collecting 
the paper dacks of these illustrated tomes, with their dates and 
inscriptions. His superb library, so rich in early French 
literature, was a monument of taste and erudition, of which a 
sumptuous catalogue raisonné had been prepared by his own 
laborious hand, with a title and proper description of each work. 
This sensible bibliophile, it is noted, never indulged in the usual 
exaggerated and unfounded encomiums of books, such as “very 
rare,” “fine copy,” “believed to be unique.” He was a particular 
amateur of the old bindings, and here again he was nice and 
exigeant, for he allotted no piece of work to Pasdeloup, or Le 
Gascon, on the testimony of their tooling, &c., but only on their 
official signatures. This fine catalogue, in thick and sumptuous 
royal octavo, is notable for some rather original illustrations of 
binding. Four or five exquisite specimens are shown, the covers, 
gold, &c., exactly reproduced, with even the raised embossing, 
the sunk “tooling,” the look of leather, &c., and the effect is 
really marvellous. 

Jules Richard, a French amateur, tells us with much gout: 
“Like all great artists, great binders are intractable. We have 
not only to cover their productions with gold pieces, but must 
wait their convenience fifteen or eighteen months, even two years, 
be you King or Prince, or even,” he adds with sly sarcasm, 
“President of the Republic.” 

But our Frenchman goes on giving us golden precepts. 
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“You should always bind up with a book its printed cover, 
even though the cover be the same as the title. Every good 
bibliophilist will take care to add to his book everything that 
will enhance its price. You should have a copy taken 
on the finest paper, or if this is impossible, one without 
blemishes. Then a portrait of the author should be got, his 
autograph, engravings taken from other editions, and in different 
states.” Our bibliophilist then makes this emphatic declaration: 
“TI declare,” he says, “that if a library were formed on this plan, 
begun say in 1882, composed mainly of first editions, and kept 
steadily up for twenty years on this plan, at the rate merely of 
a hundred volumes a year, it would be worth by that time fully 
£2,000.” 

This dwelling on a particular hobby, and growing absorbed 
in it, has an amusing effect of magnifying trifles into solemn 
articles of faith. To the indifferent and profane the direction of 
these pundits must be amusing if not incomprehensible. One 
day, alas! diamonds and rubies will appear to be no more than 
stones, and books will appear no more than things of paper, 
print, and leather, if collected in the spirit of the eminent 
amateur who asked angrily, “Do you suppose I collect books 
to read ’em!” The brilliant satire on the mania is the fact, 
which I know to have often happened, that the collector buys 
the same book over again, ot knowing that he possesses a copy! 
Another furioso declared that you should have three copies of 
every rare book, one to read, one to keep, one to lend. 

Bonaventure d’Argonne, an amateur of the day, thus 
described Grolier’s collection: “We might almost think that 
the Muses, who had done so much for the inside of the books, 
had striven to take their share in the outside, so much art and 
esprit is seen in these decorations.” They are gilt with a delicacy 
unknown to later gilders. The compartments are painted in 
divers colours, are admirably designed, and are all of different 
shapes. Le Gascon, another famous binder, is notable for a sort 
of delicate crowded tracery of gilt lines, which seem as though 
a network had been spread over the volume. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century saw English book- 
binding carried to its highest pitch of celebrity, by the remark- 
able skill of Roger Payne, the Coryphzus of bookbinders, as 
Dibdin delighted to style him. He came to London about 
1770, and soon acquired a reputation in his art which placed 
him above rivalry, notwithstanding his utter want of prudence 
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and orderly habits. Towards the end of his life he worked for 
John Mackinlay, one of the largest and most creditable binders 
of the period in London, under whom many of the later English 
binders of chief note learnt their trade. David Walker was 
contemporary with Mackinlay, and to him Charles Lewis was 
apprenticed in 1800. To the skill and judgment of Roger 
Payne, Lewis added business qualities which won for him 
respect as well as admiration. Dibdin says of him, “The 
particular talent of Lewis consists in uniting the taste of Roger 
Payne with a freedom of forwarding and squareness of finishing 
peculiarly his own. His books appear to move on silken hinges. 
His joints are beautifully squared, and wrought upon with studded 
gold, and in his inside decorations he stands without a compeer.” 
This Roger Payne, like so many other persons of talent or 
genius, was an eccentric enthusiast, never in possession of 
money, and fond of drink. His appearance was that of a quaint 
and attenuated old man; but his work had an unmistakeable 
cachet, or “touch,” and very little experience enables one to 
recognize a Roger Payne binding. There was a little roughness 
and clumsiness, it was noted, about the back, but there was a 
bold effective treatment about the rest of the volume, and he 
seemed to keep in view, what many binders forget, that the 
leather was the main element, not to be too much overlaid with 
gilding and decoration. It was a fortunate day for him when he 
secured the patronage of that munificent amateur, Lord Spencer, 
who trusted him with his finest and most precious volumes to 
dress. Some of his bills have been preserved, which are as 
quaint and eccentric as himself, and often embody a vindication 
of his charges. Thus, for binding an old edition of Petrarch— 
The paper was very weak, especially at the back of the book. I 
was obliged to use new paper in ye washing, to keep the book from 
being torne or broken. ‘To paper for w ieee es 25. 
To washing. There was a great deal of writing inl ‘and the bad 
stains. It required several washings to make the paper of the book 
quite’safe. For tho’ the book with one or two washings would look as 
well as at present, it will not stand the test of Time without repeated 
washings—carefully and quite honestly done re _ cos OR 
To siseing very carefully and strong... ~~ 75. 6d. 
fEschylus. Finished in the most mngniioent x manner, embordered 
with ermine, expressive of the high rank of the noble patroness of the 
designs, the other parts finished in the most elegant taste, measured 
with the compasses. It takes a great deal of time making out the 
different measurements, Xc. ... nei ies ieee Ll2 125. od. 
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Roger Payne ended a life of labour, poverty, and intemper- 
ance, in St. Martin’s Lane, and was buried at the expense of 
his friend, Mr. Payne, the bookseller, though no relation. This 
fEschylus is deemed his chef d’wuvre. He was very singular 
in his conduct; he made all his own tools, and never would 
work before any person, but always in some secluded cellar, and 
only when his necessities called upon him for exertion. 

It is astonishing how many specimens of the more ancient 
bindings remain to us, oaken covers being the convenient form. 
The first binder in England whose name is known is Bilfrid, 
a monk of the seventh century. He was the binder of the 
celebrated St. Cuthbert’s Durham Book, now in the Cottonian 
department of the British Museum. It is the earliest example 
we possess of an ornamented book. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable books in the 
world, both for its contents and its binding, belongs to the 
British nation, viz., the Bedford Missal. It has a regular 
pedigree, and its history can be traced. It was a book 
of prayers, executed for John Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France, containing fifty-nine miniature paintings, which nearly 
occupy the whole page; and above a thousand small miniatures, 
of about an inch and a half in diameter, displayed in brilliant 
borders of golden foliage, with variegated flowers, &c. At the 
bottom of every page are two lines in blue and gold letters to 
explain the subject of each miniature—a circumstance, perhaps, 
only to be found in this expensive performance. “But what 
enhances the value of this manuscript in this country is, that it 
has preserved the only portraits remaining of the noble pair who 
formerly possessed it—John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France, and Anne of Burgundy, his Duchess, inter- 
spersed with their mottoes—an elegant expression of the gallantry 
of the time, on his part, A vous entier, and on hers, /’en suis 
contente. Nothing can exceed the strength of character and 
high finish of the portraits. Another interesting characteristic 
in this fine manuscript is the attestation of its being presented 
by gift of the Duchess, and by order of her husband, to King 
Henry the Sixth, when he went to be crowned in France, and 
was spending his Christmas at Rouen. This rich book is eleven 
inches by seven and a half wide, and two and a half thick, bound 
in crimson velvet, with gold clasps, on which are engraved the 
arms of Harley, Cavendish, and Hollis, quarterly. 

“Tn was in the year 1430 that Henry the Sixth is known to 
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have gone on a visit to Rouen, so it fell probably at the siege of 
Rouen into the hands of Charles the Sixth. By Henry the 
Second of France it was subsequently decorated with the arms 
of Diana de Poictiers and Catherine de Medici. We find 
that some two hundred years later, it came into the hands of 
Sir Robert Worseley of Appuldurcombe, in the Isle of Wight, 
Bart., to whose lady it had descended from her mother, Lady 
Frances Finch, by whom it had been purchased in France for 
£100. Lady Worseley sold it to Edward Harley, second Earl 
of Oxford, who prefixed to it the arms of Harley and Hollis, 
and bequeathed it to his daughter, the Duchess of Portland. 
At the Duchess’s sale in 1786 it was purchased for two hundred 
and three guineas (George the Third having bid up to two 
hundred), by Mr. James Edwards the bookseller, at the dis- 
persion of whose library in 1815 it was bought by the Marquis 
of Blandford, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, for six hundred 
and fifty-five guineas (the contest for which is described in 
Dibdin’s Decameron, vol. i. p. cxxxvi). The Duke afterwards 
parted with it, on consideration of a loan of three hundred 
guineas, to John Milner, Esq., who afterwards became the owner 
it was rumoured at 4800. Mr. Milner disposed of it to Mr. 
John Broadley, F.S.A., and at the sale of that gentleman’s 
library on June 19, 1833, it was purchased by Mr. Cochran the 
bookseller, on commission for Sir John Tobin, alderman of 
Liverpool, for the sum of one thousand guineas. In the year 
1838 it became the property (by gift) of the Rev. John Tobin, 
M.A., Incumbent of Liskeard, near Liverpool, who sold it in 
January, 1853, together with other splendid manuscripts, to 
Mr. W. Boone, bookseller, of Bond Street, who directly offered 
it to the Trustees for the sum of £3,000.” 

How say you, amiable and interested reader, is not this story 
of the vicissitudes of a book curious? And how strangely linked 
to the course of human life! 

“The first folio Shakespere, belonging to the Baroness Coutts, 
is immured in a casket made from the venerable Herne’s Oak 
(which fell from natural decay in the Home Park, Windsor, in 
1863). At the Exhibition of 1862, 4 Manual of Wood Carving 
was appropriately bound in wood by Bemrose and Sons, Derby. 
In a bookseller’s catalogue we read of a Latin copy of Apuleius’ 
Golden Ass (1501), bound in ass’s-skin. The Duke of Roxburgh’s 
library contained a collection of pamphlets (1724, &c.) respect- 


1 Sanders, MS, penes me. 
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ing Mary Tofts (who pretended to be confined of rabbits), of 
Godalming, Surrey, bound in rabbit-skin. The Hon. George 
Napier had a work relating to the celebrated dwarf, Jeffry 
Hudson, bound in a piece of Charles the First’s silk waistcoat. 
At Perry’s sale, a copy of the New Year's Gift, also bound in 
a piece of the waistcoat of Charles the First, sold for £8 8s. 
Mordaunt Cracherode, the father of the celebrated book col- 
lector, wore one pair of buckskin breeches exclusively during a 
voyage round the world, and a volume in his son’s collection 
(now in the British Museum) is bound in a part of these circum- 
navigating unmentionables. 7uberville on Hunting was bound by 
Whittaker in deer-skin, on the cover of which was placed a 
silver stag. Fox’s Historical Works were bound in fox-skin, 
and Bacon’s works in hog-skin. It is said Dr. Askers had a 
work bound in Auman skin, for the payment of which his binder 
prosecuted him. Horrible as it may appear, it is not the less 
true that one offspring of the horrors of the first French 
Revolution was the grim humour for binding books with the 
skin of human beings. A Russian poet is said lately to have 
offered to the lady of his affections a collection of his sonnets 
bound in leather—human leather—which the poet himself 
furnished. On falling from his horse one day he broke his 
thigh, and being obliged to undergo amputation, he had the 
skin carefully prepared and tanned. A public library in Bury 
St. Edmunds contains an octavo volume, consisting of a full 
report of the trial and execution of Corder, who murdered a 
young woman named Martin, at a spot called the Red Barn, in 

a neighbouring village, about forty years ago, together with an 

account of his life and other cognate matter. This volume is 

bound in the murderer’s skin, which was tanned for the purpose 

by a surgeon in the town. The skeleton was prepared for the 

Suffolk General Hospital, and is still to be seen there. The 

human leather is darker and more mottled than vellum, of a 

rather coarse-textured surface, with holes in it like those in 

pig-skin, but smaller and more sparse. A collector happened 

to be in a bookbinder’s shop, about twenty years ago, on 

St. Michael’s Hill, Bristol, when he was shown several volumes 
which had been sent from the Bristol Law Library for repair. 
These were all bound in human skin, specially tanned for the 
purpose; and some curious details were furnished of several 
local cuiprits executed in that city, who were flayed after 
execution to furnish forth the leather for binding together some 
VOL. XXXVII. H 
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contemporary legal lore. On May 15, 1874, was sold in Paris, 
by auction, the first part of the curious library of the late 
M. Lucien de Rosny, father of the eminent Japanese scholar 
It was rich in fine and, above all, eccentric bindings, such as in 
skins of cat, garnet coloured and buff, crocodile, mole, seal, fur 
of the Canadian black wolf, royal tiger, otter, white bear, sole, 
and rattle-snake.” 

The three daughters of Louis the Fifteenth each had her 
peculiar library, the volumes of which are easily recognized. 
Madame Adelaide had all her books bound in ved morocco, 
Madame Sophie’s were in citron morocco, and Madame Victoire 
selected gréen morocco. A somewhat similar practice is adopted 
at the British Museum. ‘The great majority of the books bound 
are in half morocco, with cloth to match the leather. Historical 
works are in ved, theological in d/ue, poetical in yellow, natural 
history in greex. Besides this, each part or volume is stamped 
with a mark by which it can be distinguished as their property, 
and of different colours, thus: red indicates that a book was 
purchased, blue that it came by copyright, and yellow that it 
was presented. The Bodleian use the following colours: arts 
and trades maroon, theology d/ack, medicine “ight brown, mathe- 
matics and physics “ight green, history dark red, poetry dark 
green, philology light red, classics neutral tint, miscellaneous 
dark blue. 

Another device for giving a double effect to the leaves is 
scarcely worthy of the dignity of the library. For this purpose 
the edge of the book is well scraped and burnished, the leaves 
on the fore-edge are evenly bent in an oblique manner, and in 
this position, confined by boards tied tightly on each side, the 
fore-edge in this position receives a coat of colouring matter, 
generally red; when this is dry, the boards are removed, the 
edges regain their ordinary position, and in this form are gilt 
(sometimes marbled), the gilding being afterwards duly bur- 
nished. Thus when the book is closed the gilt edge only is 
visible, when opened the obliquity of the leaves shows the red 
or whatever other colour was adopted. In like manner the 
same steps are taken when it is desired to paint a landscape on 
the edges instead of a whole colour. In the library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society there is an old Swedish Bible 
that has a picture painted on the edges of the leaves, which you 
cannot see when the book is closed, on account of the gold 
covering it, but one cover being thrown back and the leaves 
slightly separated, the gilding disappears and you perceive an 
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antique figure of a Christian on his journey up the straight and 
narrow way to the Heavenly City. Thus also works have been 
rendered interesting as souvenirs by having painted on them 
portraits, emblems, views, &c. 

“Two examples will help to give some idea of the extent of 
the London bookbinding trade. First, that their mere waste 
paper shavings amount annually to upwards of four hundred 
tons! Second, that the consumption of leaf-gold amounts to 
little short of four million square inches weekly. There is a 
curious fact with regard to the rag used in removing the super- 
fluous gold during the process of lettering, ornamenting, and 
edging. The reader has probably read of the Jew who took 
care to rub every sovereign he got on the sleeve of his coat, 
which was afterwards burnt, and the produce was a nice solid 
lump of gold. In like manner the bookbinder’s rags are burnt, 
and the yield is so much that it would astonish the majority of 
people. It is known in the trade as ‘skewings.’” To this may 
be added the newly introduced system of fastening the sheets 
together by «wre stitching, which is being generally adopted, 
notably for periodicals. 

There were some examples of costly English bindings in the 
Exhibition of 1862. A book of Bedford’s binding took a man 
two months to finish, and cost forty guineas. Shaw’s Decorations 
was lavishly enriched with tooling and jewels, said to be of the 
value of £100. Zaehnsdorf, of Brydges Street, exhibited Doré’s 
Dante's Inferno in folio, the binding and decoration of which, 
after the Grolier and Maioli style, cost one hundred guineas. 

Messrs. Leighton, Son, and Hodge were the first to introduce 
silver on the ornamentation of books, or rather, it should be said, 
aluminium, for silver too soon tarnishes to be useful. Lalla 
Rookh, issued by Longmans, is one of the most successful 
volumes to which this metal has been applied, but when inter- 
mixed with gold it has a more pleasing effect. 

A unique specimen of binding was recently executed by 
Messrs, Peacock. It was a large quarto Altar Service in crimson 
morocco, with massive side ornaments encrusted with precious 
stones. A painting on porcelain of our Saviour, framed in a 
band of gilt metal, studded with pearls, filled the centre. This 
was surmounted by a cross, also set with pearls, and with a large 
diamond in the middle. Below was the emblematic eagle of 
St. John, blazing with amethysts, garnets, and diamonds, and a 
lily, emblem of the Blessed Virgin, set with black and white pearls. 
An elaborate border of gilt metal was thickly studded with 
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topaz, pearl, amethyst, malachite, and turquoise, with beautifully 
carved cameos at intervals, and large rock crystals mounted at 
the angles. The gems, several of which are of considerable size, 
are alone said to be worth more than £200. 

“Of the comparative value of different materials for binding, 
it may not be amiss to quote Mr. J. Leighton (Luke Limner), 
who, in a valuable paper read by him before the Society of Arts 
in February, 1859, calls morocco ‘the prince of leathers.’ 
Hog-skin he considers a nice and durable leather, though not 
much used, and it takes ‘blind-tooling’ admirably. Russia 
leather, unless extremely thick, is apt to become rotten: it is 
principally prized for its odour and pleasant tone of colour. 
Vellum is extremely strong and useful, but hard to work. All 
the tree-marbles, sponge dabs, and other stained fancy patterns, 
he aiso considers must in time injure the leather, on account of 
the acids used in producing them. Brown and black are the 
only fast colours in cloth bindings. Red, green, and blue are 
nearly so. In calf binding, yellow or tan is the only colour that 
will not fade. It wears best. Blue calf fades and rubs white. 
The quietest colours—neutral shades—will satisfy the eye 
longest. What are called ‘purple’ and ‘wine’ colours— 
solferino and magenta in binders’ phrase—have been known to 
fade out entirely in a month. Wine—that is, ‘claret ’—is nearly 
a fast colour, somewhat like green, red, and blue. 

“Of oak-covered leather binding, Dibdin notices in the Grenville 
library a copy of the Spzva Livy, 1470, and of a Mazarin Bible 
of the supposed date of 1455, in the possession of the late 
Mr. Nicol, bookseller to George the Third (?), which ‘exhibits 
the central and corner bosses upon the stamped ca/f covered 
boards into which it was originally put, possibly under the 
superintendence of old /wst himself.’ Neither of them he 
considers can be later than the year 1472, but the latter pro- 
bably full twelve years earlier. 

“The materials adopted by Sir Thomas Bodley were princi- 
pally /eather and vellum. He preferred leather to vellum as a 
cover for his books. From Hearne we learn that in the year 
1588 Dr. James, the first appointed Bodley librarian, complained 
to Sir Thomas of the London binding. He afterwards appears 
to have employed ‘Dominick and Mills, the two Oxford 
binders, as well as other artists, for in a letter to the librarian 
he says, ‘I pray you put as many to binding of the books as 
you shall think convenient, of which I would have some dozen 
of the better paper to be trimmed with g/dings and strings,’ 
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and sends at another time, ‘money for their bindings, clean- 
ing,’ &c.”? 

A happy piece of luck attended two eminent collectors in 
“making up” defective copies. The Duke of Devonshire and 
Earl Spencer each possessed a copy of the grand Aldine Homer, 
each of which, alas! was imperfect. Fortunately a third copy, 
not perfect either, came into the market. The Duke and Earl 
joined purses, and bought it between them, each repairing their 
defects from its pages, and each fortunately finding the leaves 
he lacked. The first volume of Lord Spencer’s copy is regarded 
with a pathetic bibliomaniacal interest, it being the last that 
Roger Payne bound, or rather, death surprised him in the act. 

A Mazarin Bible was sent over by Mr. Horne, and con- 
signed to Mr. Nicol. Dr. Dibdin describes the illuminations as 
being “in a quiet and pleasing style. The volume is absolutely 
cased in mail by a binding of three hundred years’ standing : 
upon the exterior of which are knobs and projections in brass, 
of a durability and bullet-defying power which may vie with the 
coat of a rhinoceros.” The style of the Doctor, it will be seen, is 
vivacious and graphic. But he kindles over the Psalters of 1457 
and 1479, “all the known copies whereof are upon vellum.” 
Our country, he says, has reason to boast of these treasures. 
Even the Royal Library in Paris does not possess a copy. Of 
the three copies, the King and Lord Spencer possessed two. 

A good tradition is handed down of the amiable delusion 
under which amateur writers labour as to the cost, sale, &c., 
of their productions. A simple country clergyman had written 
a sermon, in which he had exceeding faith, and came up specially 
to London to arrange for its publication. He waited on the 
worthy Bowyer, who was of the old type of publishers. The 
vicar was poor, but full of enthusiasm. The publisher asked 
him how many copies he would have taken off. “Why, sir,” 
replied the vicar, “I have calculated that there are in the 
kingdom so many thousand parishes, and that, at the lowest 
computation, each parish will take at least one copy, and others 
more, so that I think we may venture to print thirty-five 
thousand, or say thirty-six thousand copies.’ The printer 
listened gravely, and the matter was arranged, and the vicar 
returned to his parish. After waiting impatiently two months 
for the piece to get into fair circulation, he wrote for the account 
of sales, adding however that there was no hurry as to the cash 
settlement. He received in reply the following account : 

2 Sanders, MS. ibid. 
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The Rev. ——, (>. 








By sale of 17 copies of Sermon... ee gee eg & 
By printing, paper, &c., 35,000 copies... ~~ ee 
Balance due to Printer... an - £784 0 0 


In a day or two followed another letter from the worthy pub- 
lisher, who was a good-hearted man. 

Dear Sir,—I beg pardon for innocently amusing myself at your 
expense; but you need give yourself no uneasiness. I knew better 
than you could do the extent of the sale of single sermons, and accord- 
ingly printed but 50 copies, to the expense of which you are heartily 
welcome, in return for the liberty I have taken with you, &c. 


Thus was the poor vicar relieved. Yet those who take a cynical 
view of human nature and of authors’ vanity, might be inclined 
to add a sequel, viz., the second thoughts of the disappointed 
vicar, when wounded vanity might begin to take effect. Ifa 
larger number had been put into circulation, as he had directed, 
why the sermon might have sold. The publisher might surely 
have pushed it, instead of taking on himself to extinguish the 
work so effectually. It is thus with that other well known story 
of the author afflicted on his death-bed with the thought of a 
vicious book which he had published in early life, and which he 
bewailed to his confessor with passionate repentance. In vain 
his ghostly father advised patience and judicious scrrow. The 
penitent returned again and again to the subject. At last one 
day the confessor said to him: “Now I can give you comfort 
The fact is, you need not distress yourself at all. For I have 
made inquiries, and I find the book is utterly unknown, and did 
not sell a copy. So, though there was the original wrong 
intention, no mischief, thank God, has been done.” On which 
the penitent, suddenly growing testy, exclaimed: “ Who is this 
confessor you have brought? Take him away. He don't 
know his business!” 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, speaking of certain complex restraints 
to excess of altruism (or the preference of other people’s 
pleasure to our own), says, that “when altruistic pleasures have 
reached a greater intensity than they now possess, each person 
will be debarred from an undue pursuit of them by the con- 
sciousness that other persons, too, desire them, and that scope 
for others’ enjoyment must be left.” This prediction is likely to 
prove true, seeing that most of us, without reaching the intensity, 
are ready enough to give the scope; and Crayston always acted 
on that principle. Indeed, the secret of his success was that he 
never did too much for any one, but made himself necessary to 
others without letting them seem necessary to him. It was a 
science, as well as a practical art; and his ways of carrying it 
out were on the advanced theory that “acts are good or bad 
according as they are well or ill-adjusted to ends.” Moreover, 
he so concealed his art that it was never seen by the people 
whose altruistic virtues it stimulated ; and that was the reason 
why Lady Ledchester saw it not when, after their arrival in 
London, he refrained from giving her any information about the 
Stranger. That was how he acted. Yet he always had a 
persuasive excuse for his abstinence, and showed more interest 
than ever in her affairs, though he did nothing about them either 
by advice or help. 

She had need of both, and he could have given both; or 
rather the help would have done without the advice. He had 
only to confess with becoming modesty that he had been taking 
care of the Stranger’s conscience, lest a human motive should 
bias his belief. The scruple would have passed muster, and the 
end would have sanctified the means, though its connection there- 
with was rather loose. But then, what would have become of the 
altruistic balance between them? The self-denial would be 
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greater than she could reciprocate; which of course would 
imply “a tacit ascription of relative selfishness” to her. This 
must not be. Sacrifices on his part must be kept within bounds, 
or she might be numbered among those who “feel insulted by 
the assumption that they are ready to receive them.” Crayston, 
in accordance with those principles, refrained from mentioning 
the Stranger, continued to refrain, and showed no disposition 
to cease refraining. 

Lady Ledchester knew nothing about altruism and _ its 
corrective “rational egoism,” nor, if instructed, would she have 
learned anything to her own advantage or to his; but she knew 
very well that his reticence was “provoking, most annoying and 
worrying, heart-breaking enough to drive any one wild,” and told 
herself that, gawand méme, she would get the whole truth out of 
him, whilst he, on the contrary, assured himself that she would 
not. : 

This was the state of their relative altruism when, on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, she saw him coming from the church in 
Farm Street, whither he had gone to hear the Lauda Sion and 
see what effect his appearance would have on more people than 
one. Lady Maud was there, but the carriage was not. He met 
her on the steps of the church. 

“Where is it?” he said, knowing perfectly well why it was 
out of sight. 

“T shall find it somewhere between here and South Audley 
Street,” said she. “My mother very wisely avoids coming 
nearer. It would not be advisable.” 

“Well, no; I suppose not,” said Crayston, walking with her. 
“Old Pitmore must be humoured, because he is grumpy, and 
has the power to mar the happiness of two lives that are made 
for each other. So it is in this worid. Make yourself trouble- 
some, and things come as you wish. Try to make others happy, 
and you are nearly sure to be misjudged. I was thinking just 
now that life never appeared to me so worth living as in that 
church.” 

“Because everything there,” said Lady Maud, “seems to 
speak of the end for which we were created, and reminds one 
that unmixed happiness may, sooner or later, be ours if we will.” 

“Yes—it was that, and how well you have expressed it,” 
said Crayston, pensively. “And old Pitmore would call it 
‘ idolatry.’” 

“Which it would be, if the Real Presence were not a fact,” 
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said she. “Iam not surprised at that, but only at his bringing 
Edith into it, who has no more idea of being a Catholic than he 
has.” 

“TI know that she hasn't,” said he; “and I have told him so 
repeatedly. I tried to persuade him, and I did partly; but he 
hangs back and talks about Catholic influence.” 

“T must go from home, I see that,” said Lady Maud, in a 
voice that he could hardly recognize as hers. “Tell him from 
me. Do, I entreat you, as soon as possible.” 

“Anything that I can do for you,” said Crayston, with 
emphatic reverence, “I shall always do more readily than any- 
thing else: but I ask you most earnestly not to take that step. 
Besides placing you in a false position, it would increase the 
difficulty. He would interpret it to mean that your father and 
mother had seen cause to fear your influence over Lady Edith. 
He would indeed—I know him too well!” 

“Then what ” she began to say. “What can I do?” 
she would have said ; but the carriage was turning the corner of 
South Audley Street, while they, at that moment, were passing 
Goode’s china shop. She wanted to say more, but Crayston 
was of opinion that enough had been said, exactly enough ; and 
indeed he had measured out his own share of the conversation 
with a view to meeting the carriage thereabouts. 

“Have you given up society and joined the Society round 
there?” said Lady Ledchester. “I have hardly spoken a word 
to you these ten days.” 

“That was partly,” said he, “the fault of the agreeable 
people who deprived me of the chance, partly because an 
obstinate person took up a good deal of time and patience.” 

“Can't you get in?” said Lady Ledchester. 

“Tf you will set me down in Clarges Street,” said he, seating 
himself at once. “The obstinate person is old Pitmore, and I 
have made him promise to come to luncheon the day after to- 
morrow, though he never goes to luncheon-parties and hates 
going so far. If you manage things with your usual judgment, 
you may gain him over. Grumpy old bachelors, whom to 
imagine as anything else would be unthinkable, delight in 
being made much of by ladies. They take it all in as a tribute 
to their own merits, and feel proud of having resisted so much 
collective attraction. I have arranged that you shall quite 
naturally sit next him. And now I had better get out, for he 
will be riding about this hour, and I want to fall in with him. 
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He is less at home on a horse than off, and of course more 
manageable.” 

Lady Ledchester stopped the carriage, and Crayston got out. 
Half an hour afterwards he rode a few yards with old Pitmore, 
talking of the weather, and went on to Roehampton, where he 
had hired a villa and filled it with beautiful flowers, for the sole 
purpose of giving two garden-parties, one two days after, begin- 
ning with a luncheon, the other in July. 

“7 must not show myself there,” said Lady Maud, as they 
drove home. “It would undo everything.” 

Lady Ledchester sighed, and hot tears came into her eyes. 
“The very one that I was so proud of,” she thought, “and am 
proud of, more than ever, in spite of all. I wish I could see 
Lord de Freville. He might know something. But he can’t be 
in London, or he would have called.” 

It happened, however, that he was in London for two days, 
or rather, a day and a half, and would have met Lady Maud 
coming out of the church, had not Sir Roger Arden stopped 
him on the steps and walked with him the other way. Leofric, 
too, was there, and said as he passed them, “ How jolly that 
Lauda Sion was!” 

“Yes, it was,” answered Lord de Freville, adding when they 
had passed, “I couldn’t with safety say that it was not; for 
‘jolly’ seems to mean almost everything.” 

“Young of his age, young of his age,” remarked Sir Roger. 

He walked on, repeating these last words at intervals, as if 
he wanted to keep the conversation going till he had considered 
how to say something else. 

“ By the displacement of his lips,” thought Lord de Freville, 
“there is something on his mind.” I had better help him to 
begin. Or, shall I wait? Shall 1?” 

“You have something on your mind,” he said, finding the 
displacement increase without producing any sound. 

“T have,” said Sir Roger. ‘“ People won’t mind their own 
business, and shove other people’s on me /” 

“Because they know how kindly and how well you will do it. 
What have they put on you now?” 

“Well, you know, I don’t like it at all. It seems, you 
know, so interfering and all that: and yet, that poor young 
fellow Fe 





“Ts it about Leofric Dytchley ?” 
“That zs the thing,” said Sir Roger, looking much relieved, 
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“ Somehow or other—I can’t imagine how—it has got about 
everywhere that young Leofric ought to have Netherwood.” 

“Sir Richard,” said Lord de Freville, “ particularly charged 
Elfrida and myself not to let him have it, unless we were 
satisfied that he was worthy of the trust. It was a strictly 
private matter between ourselves, and I am afraid there must be 
some dirty work somewhere, or the report you speak of could 
not have arisen. Be that as it may, we have no choice about it, 
for he told us exactly what Leofric must be in order to fulfil the 
conditions. He must be a good practical Catholic, and he must 
show that he is likely to take a careful interest in the property, 
place and people, and in the mission. Sir Richard said a great 
deal more, but that is the substance of it. Now, could any one 
venture to say that of Leofric, as he is at present ?” 

“Well, you see, he has had a bad chance altogether. His 
mother’s was a bad beginning. And then his father has been 
living about, till lately, in foreign towns ; and Claverock, himself, 
though he is very pleasant and gentlemanlike—well, you know 
he isn’t quite the man to be of much use to him, though he 
would have been, no doubt, if things had been different. I feel 
sure the poor young fellow would turn out all right as soon as 
he had felt the responsibility of the position and the interest in 
the old family place and all that. He hasn't the same in 
Raven’s Combe, because it isn’t his in his father’s lifetime ; and 
besides, it isn’t the original place. And then, too, after what 
you had done, you would have such an influence over him—you 
must have—that I am sure you would find him turn out all you 
wish.” 

“It might have that effect,” said Lord de Freville, “though 
I never knew a man cured of his bad qualities by a sudden 
accession of fortune. But hopes and probabilities, even if I 
could honestly entertain them, would not answer the conditions. 
I am bound by a most solemn promise, three times repeated, to 
a dead man—the last time but an hour before he died—and 
that man my wife’s father.” 

“Well, but I feel sure he would be satisfied about the young 
fellow, if he had seen anything of him.” 

“Even if he would—and from his own words I am sure that 
he would not—I should not be justified in assuming it, contrary 
to the terms of the promise. It is very kind of you to take an 
interest in Leofric 4 
“No, no,” said Sir Roger, “I don’t care about him. It’s 
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you, I care about. I can’t bear to hear of the things that are 
being said about you. I know what you are, but half the world 
believe anything against any one, all because they can’t leave 
one alone; and when they have once got it into their heads ——” 

“They must get it out,” said Lord de Freville, “or keep it 
there, as they like best. I can’t break my word to please 
jabbering people. But what do they say, and on what grounds?” 

“They say that poor Dytchley told you to make it over by 
a deed of gift after his death, to save him the fatigue of making 
a will when he was unfit for the exertion, and that he had been 
heard to speak before his own servants of young Leofric as the 
heir of Netherwood. The thing has got about all over the 
neighbourhood—I can’t imagine how, but it has—and people 
believe it. But many say that you are going to do it. Some 
say that you are only waiting for the lawyers to draw up the 
deed.” ; 

“T am very sorry to hear that,” said Lord de Freville. “A 
more painful position than mine there could hardly be. Has 
Leofric heard it ?” 

“T don’t know: but I can’t see how he could help hearing it.” 

“True. Well, this is a cruel trick on us both, and a hideous 
calumny on me—one of those trials that nobody can avoid or 
remedy. There is nothing to be done.” 

“There is, though. One must, in this world, make a choice 
of evils. You are in time to put the thing right. There is one 
thing to be done, and only one: and poor Dytchley would, I 
am sure, wish you to do it, if he were living. He never could 
have borne to see you and Lady de Freville under such an 
imputation as that, an imputation that would do incalculable 
harm to all that you value most. You know how I hate 
interfering in other people’s concerns; but this is so very serious 
a case, that I should never have forgiven myself if I had not 
spoken. I can’t put it as strongly as it ought to be put, for 
I haven't the ability; but I do implore you to reconsider your 
judgment. Think of all that must come of it if you don’t; and 
you will see that what I am advising is incomparably the least 
evil of the two, if it is an evil, which, I am convinced it would 
not turn out to be.” 

“ And what if my opinion of him be the correct one?” said 
Lord de Freville. “What then? To save myself from an 
unjust calumny I should have broken my promise to the dead, 
and brought evil or discord among many innocent people who 
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are now committed to my care. Your large charity makes you 
see him in too advantageous a light. If he had Netherwood, 
being what he is at present, he would destroy all the traditions 
of the place. He would have new servants, and get rid of old 
tenants in favour of any trumpery fellow that recommended 
himself by talking fast. He has no stability, no notion of 
protecting the Christian home, no measure of correlative rights 
and duties. He believes in the modern hand-to-mouth idea of 
every one getting what he can out of the variations of demand 
and supply, without any regard to the eternal principles of 
right, the reciprocal good-feeling of classes, and that harmony 
of interests without which there is no moral tie between class 
and class, no practical prosperity. Only the other day a small 
farmer on the Raven’s Combe estate told me that Leofric had 
persuaded his father to enlarge the farm and put another man 
in—that is, to turn out one whose father and grandfather had 
been there, and had always borne a good character as a man 
and a farmer. He came to ask if I would speak to Leofric, and 
I did. I showed him why the thing was wrong in itself and 
wouldn’t pay in the long run. I added that, because it was the 
most likely argument to impress him: but he only laughed at 
it, and said that I wasn’t up to the day.” 

“His father’s fault, his father’s fault,” answered Sir Roger. 
“You would have a hold over him now.” 

“No. There is nothing to hold by. And yet, as you say, 
the case is of such a kind that, absolutely speaking, his having 
the property would be, in one sense, the less evil of the two. 
But, having pledged my word to Sir Richard, I am not a free 
agent.” 

“Well, but you will hear what Lady de Freville says 

“Most certainly; I always consult her about everything. 
But I know what she will say. Her father exacted the promise 
from us both advisedly, and exacted it again, as I have said, 
on his death-bed.” 

“Yes—but you really are hard upon the poor fellow. He 
has high spirits, and says things in joke that he doesn’t mean. 
He is a good-hearted, generous fellow. The old housekeeper 
went out of her way to tell me that, when I stayed a night at 
Raven’s Combe, a fortnight ago. Depend upon it, there is some 
mistake about that farm. Either he was joking, or there was 
something wrong about the man. I think a great deal of what 
an old servant says.” 
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“And so do I,” said Lord de Freville to himself; “but I 
don't see how there can be an old housekeeper at Raven’s 
Combe now. All the old servants left when the house was 
shut up five and twenty years ago.” 

“T think a great deal of what an old servant says,” repeated 
Sir Roger; “and then you know, it would give him a better 
chance of marrying well, and perhaps be the making of him. 
Raven’s Combe isn’t much of a property. But that isn’t my 
reason. Putting it off would do him no harm, and would give 
you time to know him better, if the thing hadn’t got about in a 
wrong shape. The case would then be altogether different. 
But it has got about. I can’t imagine how.” 

“A footman,” said Lord de Freville, “came into the room 
the first day Sir Richard spoke to us about it, and may have 
overheard a few words, perhaps incautiously repeated what he 
heard ; but somebody else must have made up the story as you 
have heard it, and set about the report. If it were not too 
improbable I should have a suspicion. Was the housekeeper 
at Raven’s Combe a foreigner? I caught the tones of a voice 
for a moment, one evening when we were there, that reminded 


” 





me of some one 

“A foreigner, yes; but she was an old servant.” 

“ What was she like?” 

“ She was a fat old woman with very grey corkscrew curls.” 

Lord de Freville shook his head, and a deep gloom spread 
over his face ; but his mouth was firmly set. 

“Then I can do nothing,” he said. “I must bear it, with all 
its consequences, to myself and—others.” 

“Others!” echoed Sir Roger; and his voice trembled so 
much that he could hardly speak. “Those consequences, which 
must follow, if you persist in your resolution, have stirred me 
up to speak, in spite of myself. Just think of the scandal it 
will give.” 

“Not give,” said Lord de Freville. “It will be taken, not 
given. We have done nothing to cause the scandal.” 

“No: but you have the power to avoid it. Think of the 
injury it will do to religion, and the mistrust you will bring on 
high principles, and the loss of that influence which you and 
yours have made such good use of. Think of the inferences 
that will be drawn when people fully believe, as they will, that 
you, an exceptionally good Catholic, the owner of Freville 
Chase, the brother of Everard, have deliberately violated the 
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confidence of your wife’s father, to deprive her cousin of his 
inheritance. And if you are prepared to endure all that, rather 
than follow the spirit of poor Dytchley’s words, knowing well 
what he would do now, if he could speak to you, how will you 
bear to see your dear and admirable wife looked upon coldly— 
worse than coldly—looked upon as the accomplice and adviser, 
looked upon as having deceived her father when he was dying, 
in order to perpetrate a swindle beyond the reach of the law? 
How will you bear ¢hat? Think of it, I implore you.” 

“TI have thought of it,” said Lord de Freville. “I feel most 
grateful for your kindness, and the more so because I know 
what it costs you: but the action would be wrong in itself, and 
the goodness of the end would not justify the means. The 
promise exacted by Sir Richard and given by me was absolute. 
It left me no choice. Were I, knowing what I know, to act 
as you advise, I should be doing evil that good might come of 
it.” 

There was a pause, for Sir Roger had no more reasons to give. 
They were now turning from Hay Hill into Dover Street. 

“Think of Everard,” he said at last, as he walked up the 
steps of Storey’s Hotel. “Think of all he did in his short life, 
and what will be undone by this.” 

“T have,” said Lord de Freville, setting his teeth and grasping 
the iron rails till his glove was marked in blackened lines. “If 
he were in my place, he would act as I must act. Thank you 
again for your kindness. I shall never forget the painful trouble 
that you have taken for me.” 

“A fine young fellow,” thought Sir Roger to himself, looking 
regretfully after him, “as fine a fellow as ever was—and he has 
grown startlingly like his brother. God help us all! Nobody 
is safe, if he can’t escape calumny. But he is too stiff in his 
judgment about young Leofric. He requires too much—more 
than poor Dytchley would have required, if he had been in his 
place. A terrible business it is, a terrible business!” Lord de 
Freville turned into Piccadilly because Dover Street ends there 
on that side. If any other reason can be given, he, at least, was 
not aware of it. He was morally stunned. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ PROTOPLASM, or the physical basis of life,” which, we are told, 
can be seen through a very strong microscope, in a drop of 
blood from a pricked finger, if the blood be kept at the tempera- 
ture of the body, did its work well for the Stranger. Strong in 
health and muscle, he had the advantage of much physical 
vigour to help him materially through his troubles. Yet, after 
all, the intellectual soul is greater than protoplasm, and, being 
the substantial form of the whole body—for, if it be not, the 
connection would only be that of a top-floor lodger with the 
lodging-house, or of an engine-driver with his engine—makes 
its weariness felt after awhile. He looked well enough in 
colour, for he had not much at any time, and he was not bilious; 
but there was less apparent life in him. His movements were 
less elastic and his eyes looked heavy, as if the lids pressed 
upon them. Perhaps, if he had pricked his finger, an extremely 
strong microscope might have revealed a certain want of tone in 
the active corpuscles on which his physical life was based. 

At this time he was lodging over a shop on the other side 
of Hammersmith Bridge, a shop where they sold bears’ grease 
and canary birds. The reason why he had chosen this abode 
may be gathered from his manner of life while not there, for 
paradoxically he was there on purpose to be somewhere else. 
Twice every day he had gone into London, hoping to see Lady 
Maud and fearing to be seen by her. Twice every day he had 
said to himself, “Why did I come?” yet he went again, and 
now, after three weeks, he did so still. It was about two o'clock 
when he left his retreat, asking himself why he persisted in a 
search that, if successful, would be likely to place him on the 
horns of a dilemma. 

“ But I can’t help it,” he thought ; “I do wish to see her, to 
look into her eyes, to read in them—read what? What should 
I wish to read there, circumstanced as I am? And what is the 
use of trying? Day after day I have walked, and stood, and 
been stared at as a quiet maniac; and whichever way I go, 
there she is not.” 

Hammersmith Bridge was before him, and he looked along 
it carefully ; for a bridge is a narrow place to meet on when 
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meeting may be ruinous. “ But they are not likely to pass this 
way at this hour,” he thought. 

When he was half over it an open carriage appeared at the 
other end. It was Lady Ledchester’s, and it came on quickly, 
for they were late on their way to Crayston’s villa. What was 
he todo? What could he do? If he noticed them he must 
either pass on without speaking or speak without explaining, 
and, in either case, condemn himself by default. But he must 
either notice them or not notice them; for the carriage was on 
the bridge, and Lady Ledchester was looking towards him. 

“ She is not there,” he thought, “and if I look away towards 
the river, at least they will not have seen my face near enough 
to be sure of it. Seven months have I lived the life of a social 
outlaw. Five months more must drag on before I am morally 
free. And then? God help me! for I have little to hope from 
man. I distrust him, I have no faith in him; I never promised 
him not to speak to Lady Ledchester if I should happen to 
meet her; but if I do so now, he will hear of it, and make his 
own use of the knowledge.” 

He leant over the parapet, as if watching the river that 
flowed so quietly below, and then listened in an agony of 
strained attention ; but the beating of his heart was so violent 
that he could only distinguish the words, “I am sure of it. 
Didn't you see 

“They have seen me,” he thought, “and I can only do 
nothing. But she is not with them. Does that mean that she 
believes in me still? Can she?” 

Lady Ledchester had begun to think that certainly she could 
not. Lord Ledchester felt sure of it, and was heard to pro- 
nounce the word “grievous” more than once with emphasis. 
Lady Edith held a private opinion that, whether to be trusted 
or not (and most likely he was not), the Stranger looked very 
miserable about something impersonated in somebody ; but as 
that was her own case, and she was going to meet the imperso- 
nator, he passed out of her mind before the carriage had passed 
the bridge. 

The villa hired by Crayston for two months, to give two 
parties in, was a long building of mellowed brick, wooded in 
three sides, or rather more, and open at the back to let in a view 
of the Surrey hills. At each end of the enclosure there was a 
white summer-house, temple-shaped, after the fashion of the 
early Hanoverian time, and between them a wall, high enough 
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to shut out a road that skirted it. Turf and elm-trees were the 
main features of the grounds ; but in front of the house Crayston 
had filled the flower-beds with choicest flowers that comforted 
the noses of those who arrived there from London on a hot day, 
when drains do most offend. The house appeared to have been 
built in the time of George the First, but a large conservatory 
had been added on behind. This excrescence ruined the 
character of the house on that side; yet, with his usual acute- 
ness, Crayston had utilized it by turning out all its contents and 
making it into another large room decorated with its own 
flowers. 

At any other time Lady Ledchester would have noticed the 
completeness of his complex contrivances to make the decorated 
house look like an habitually inhabited home. There was a 
cockatoo, for instance, outside the front door, and a poodle 
walking about, and a cat with a collar on, and a straw hat on 
a table in the hall. And then they were shown into a room 
fitted up like a boudoir—it was indeed, even to a piece of 
work won in a raffle—so that if you had been brought there in 
ignorance of your host’s bachelor state, you would have looked 
about for the lady. 

Besides Crayston, they found old Pitmore, his half-betrothed 
nephew, and two young ladies who were sisters of the last- 
named. They were lady-like, rather pretty, and had light hair. 
Old Pitmore was tall and fat. His body was made like a pear; 
the head being small, the face large, and the waistcoated part 
enormous. His mouth was fat in the middle and pinched-up 
at the corners, his nose too small for his face, and very narrow 
in the nostrils. His eyes were light-blue, with varying tinges 
of white, and by habitually opening towards the small frontage 
above, had the appearance of stretching upward to a point. On 
either side of his head there was a tuft of yellowish grey hair ; 
on either side of his face a pair of wiry whiskers, that fitted into 
a stiff shirt collar, and, whenever he turned his head, sent forth 
a sound as of hobnail boots in a stubble. Unfortunately he 
believed himself to have a strong will, and as he had nothing 
of the sort, but only a strong desire to impress others with his 
own belief in it, the natural result was an unpleasant habit of 
opposing people without rhyme or reason “ for a testimony.” 

This was the man whom Lady Ledchester must endeavour 
to propitiate, because a turn of events had placed her daughter’s 
happiness in his power. Her case was trying, to say the least 
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in the mildest way, and she had not done anything to bring 
herself into it. She had been a very careful mother, and she 
had filled the position of a great lady exceedingly well, according 
to the nature of her lights; yet by the force of circumstances, 
that no foresight could have prevented, old Pitmore held the fate 
of one daughter in the balance of his flabby will, and showed 
that he did, while the Stranger’s disappearance, together 
with Crayston’s mysterious behaviour about it, not only left 
her at a dead lock with regard to the other, but kept each 
of them, without any fault of either, in the most painful state of 
uncertainty that a true woman can have to bear, an uncertainty 
that crushes her heart and humiliates her womanhood. Circum- 
stances, viewed singly, may seem trifling, and often are so. Old 
Pitmore’s obstructiveness would not have affected her at all by 
itself, nor the Stranger’s disappearance without Crayston’s 
“rational egoism:”—but when they fitted together like the 
stones of the new Eddystone Lighthouse, what could she do ? 
Under the pressure of such forces we are driven to the old 
remedy of doing the best we can, as Lady Ledchester did when, 
by the advice of Crayston, she made much of old Pitmore, who 
began the conversation by remarking with a grumpy chuckle 
that only three of them had come. 

This was an ominous beginning, but she turned its edge by 
the self-possession which he had allowed himself to lose on an 
impulse of sudden glory. 

“Tom is at Aldershot,” she said, “and, if I were doing 
my duty, as he is, I should be at the bazaar.” 

“What bazaar?” said Crayston, who knew perfectly well 
what it was. 

“For additional curates, where they are sadly wanted,” said 
she. “ Edith was to have helped at one.of the stalls; only I was 
tempted to come here instead, and go there late, if I can.” 

“A very good object,” said old Pitmore, looking con- 


ditionally pleased, but more obstinate than ever. ‘I am sure 
we want curates, or something, to set against Bradlaugh and the 
Jesuits.” 


“Yes, there is no better charity than helping to supply 
populous places with the Bread of Life,” said Lady Ledchester. 

“You should have seen the work that Lady Edith did!” 
said Crayston, in a low voice to old Pitmore. “You are too 
late!” 

“T mean to see it, though,” said old Pitmore, excited by the 
judicious opposition. 
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“Well, I hope you will be able.” 

“Why, of course I can go to the bazaar after luncheon.” 

“Yes, but you can’t be there earlier than four o'clock.” 

“Never mind. I shall see it.” 

“Well, you may; but you must ask which is hers, and I 
don’t know whether the ladies at the stall will have time to 
enter into the question. Will you take Lady Edith in ?” 

Old Pitmore waddled up to her and presently found himself 
asking what the work was like. The guests, under the directive 
eye of Crayston, were so assorted that old Pitmore sat between 
Lady Ledchester and Lady Edith, who had the half-betrothed 
on the other side, who had his eldest sister on his right, who 
found Lord Ledchester very pleasant on hers, while Crayston 
was making himself agreeable to the youngest and leaving Lady 
Ledchester to make much of old Pitmore. If appearances could 
be trusted, all went well. Old Pitmore liked what Lady Edith 
said when he spoke to her inclusively. Lady Edith and the 
half-betrothed were quite sure that Crayston was the cleverest 
man they knew, and so was Crayston, but on different grounds. 
The half-betrothed, a good-looking young man, amiable and 
manly, but more hopeful than perspicuous, was no less enthu- 
siastic in his estimate of Lady Ledchester, whose ready tact 
had turned the bazaar, like a large fire-engine, on the heated 
imagination of old Pitmore. If he could have known what it 
cost her to make the effort she was making, he might have learnt 
a valuable lesson, but his self-confidence would have received a 
severe shock. She was not impressed at all by the favourable 
appearances. Her deliberate opinion was that what old Pitmore 
had said once about Catholic influence he would continue to 
say as long as Lady Maud was unmarried ; and how long would 
that be? The Stranger was now out of the question. There 
must, she thought (and who could blame her?), be something 
hideously wrong in him. His avoiding them on Hammersmith 
Bridge was conclusive evidence. 

Old Pitmore went away soon after luncheon. The rest 
walked about the house and grounds, Lord Ledchester with the 
two young ladics, the half-betrothed with Lady Edith—which 
left no choice for Crayston. Perhaps he wanted none: certainly 
she did not. 

“What do you think of the place for this kind of thing?” 
éaid he, when nearly five: minutes had passed and Lady 
Ledchester had not spoken a word. 
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“There is one thing quite new in it,” said she. “I have 
known married men pretend they were bachelors, but I never 
before saw a bachelor make his house pretend to be the house 
of a married man.” 

“Do you think a bachelor’s life so happy,” said Crayston, 
“that one should remind oneself of it at every turn ?” 

“Well, you seem to have thought so.” 

“Bearing a thing is not liking it. The world is wide, and 
there are many in it, but circumstances are stronger than any 
of us.” 

“T know they are,” said she bitterly, “but people make 
them.” 

“Not always. We are, all of us, dependent on others, and 
not always on their will, but sometimes on causes beyond their 
power—accidents of inclination, either too subtle to be accounted 
for at all, or partly dependent on accidents of time and place. 
In one way or other we are, all of us, liable to be slaves of 
circumstances that affect ourselves, or others through ourselves, 
against our will. Shall we give a look at the grounds? You 
will find some good elms and a fairish peep of the Surrey hills.” 

But Lady Ledchester gave no sign of moving. “I don’t 
care,” she said, “about the elms or the Surrey hills. I want to 
know the truth about this mysterious disappearance, and I must 
know it. Don’t try to put me off any longer. I w// know; 
once for all, what it is—what made him vanish as zf he had been 
spirited away by a conjurer, when, on the faith of your own word, 
and your own evident wish, I allowed him to seek the affections 
of my dearest child. I ask you what made him choose that 
moment, of all others, and carefully keep out of the way ever 
since ?” 

“TI never said that he was keeping out of the way,” said 
Crayston. 

“Then where should you say he is ?” 

“TI don’t know. I have had no letter from him lately. 
Perhaps he is abroad somewhere.” 

“What should you say, if you heard that he has been seen on 
Hammersmith Bridge this very day—not two hours ago?” 

Crayston’s presence of mind had never before been so 
imperilled, for she was looking at him as if her eyes would go 
through and come out on the other side. Disturbing thoughts 
rushed into his mind and upset his interior dignity. Could the 
Stranger happen to be where he had better not be? Had he 
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wandered back to London, turned up somewhere in the way of 
Lady Ledchester, and forgetting his altruistic duties to Crayston, 
revealed more than was convenient? How could he (Crayston) 
get out of that? Echo answered, “How?” and if he had worn 
shoes, like old Pitmore, he would have shaken in them. 

“I saw him there, myself,” said she, “two hours ago.” 

“Did you speak to him?” said Crayston, looking much in- 
terested, as indeed he was. 

“No. I told you he was keeping out of the way ; and when 
I said so, I spoke of what I knew, as you might have believed. 
When he saw us, he turned away and leant over the bridge ; but, 
I had seen his face. I never saw any one look more miserable.” 

Crayston breathed again and was himself; but his rational 
egoism grew largely at the Stranger’s expense, and his manner 
opened out like a windowless closet when a candle is brought in. 

“T don’t know,” he said ; “I have not seen him since last 
September, and what letters he has written have been excessively 
reserved. He has said nothing more about wanting to be a 
Catholic—not a word—and what he is doing on the outskirts of 
London, I had rather not imagine.” 

“Rather not imagine? Have you reason to suspect any— 
harm of him ?” 

Crayston hesitated, as well he might. He had never injured 
any one in the ordinary sense of the word—that is, he had never 
done to any one what every one would call an injury—and the 
Stranger had often heard him say so in a parenthesis, to show 
that Christian principles, far from belonging to Christianity, are 
weakened by connection with it ; but now, what was he about to 
do? What name could he give to the answer that was in his 
mind? He was on the brink of two abysses ; the one dangerous 
to his reputation for implicit veracity, the other fatal to a certain 
object of which his inner conscience had the keeping. He had 
the power of choice but not of escape. Which would he choose ? 
For a moment he thought of putting her off again ; but she 
would hear no more of that—she had said so—and the attempt 
would not be distinguishable from any other kind of implicit 
misstatement. Should he undo all that he had been doing in 
preparation—undo it now, when the crisis had been forced upon 
him, and when the undoing it would be an acknowledgment 
of suggestive suppression? These questions arose amid great 
interior commotion, like hot ashes out of Mount Vesuvius ; but 
there was hotter work within. 
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“T asked you,” said Lady Ledchester, “if you had any 
reason to suspect anything wrong. I expected an answer, and 
the more so because the question was so painful a one, that you 
might have helped me through it.” 

“You have the same means of judging that I have,” he said, 
accenting each word alike, and significantly. ‘“ The outskirts of 
London are not supposed to be the most respectable where- 
abouts for a man of his position and his age.” 

“Do you mean to say i 

“T don’t mean to say anything more than what I have said 
—precisely that nothing more nor less. Would it be like me— 
like anything that you have ever known of me—to say more 
without positive proof?” 

“Well, I must say, you have said enough, if you have 
nothing to tell me on the other side. Have you, or have you 
not ?” 

Crayston turned away, muttering in a regretful voice, “ Don’t 
ask me. Don’t, I entreat you. I can only judge by what you 
have told me; and that, certainly, has a very bad appearance. 
I mean his hanging about in the suburbs of London, and care- 
fully avoiding you when you met him. You have compelled me 
to say it. Remember that; for there is nothing more contrary 
to the principies that I have acted on through life than saying 
anything that may be injurious to any one’s prospects in any 
way.” 

“And so you would sacrifice Maud sooner than tell the 
truth, for fear of seeming hard on a man that you are convinced 
is unworthy of her.” 

Crayston’s eyes changed their expression and appeared to 
gaze at some object seen dimly by himself alone. “ Sacrifice 
her !” he muttered, as if to himself. “I only left you to the con- 
clusive action of time,” he said aloud. “I couldn’t help it. I really 
couldn’t. I had such reasons, reasons involving the most im- 
perative claims of honour, reasons that left me as a man of 
honour no alternative, reasons that I must beg of you to believe 
on the faith of my word. If experience is of any value, I havea 
right, I think, to that amount of confidence from you.” 

Lady Ledchester, being excited, was the more liable to feel 
pathetic words, tones and looks ; for excitement, like fire, melts 
more than it hardens. “I don’t mean,” she said, “that you 
would have sacrificed her intentionally. And, in fact, you have 
told me the truth.” 
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“Not Zo/d you,” said he, walking away. “You drew your 
own conclusions from the answers you had forced out of me. 
You did your duty, and I have done mine according to the 
necessities of a most painfully complicated case. You will, at 
least, admit that no greater proof of confidence could have been 
given. By allowing you to exact a confession of my own private 
thoughts, I have placed myself entirely in your power.” 

“Why, you don’t suppose for a moment,” interrupted Lady 
Ledchester, “that I am going to tell any one what you said!” 

“ Of course not, because I have confidence in you. But the 
people are beginning to come. The smallest indiscretion would 
put me in the falsest light imaginable. Nothing can be clearer 
than that.” 

“Yes, but it would be so treacherous. Well, you have 
done all you could. I see you have. Come to-morrow, if you 
can, to luncheon or before. I have so much to say.” 

The first carriage was coming through the gate. She saw 
that it was Lady Oxborough’s, and said to herself, “Only three 
in it. I can leave Edith, and they can take her home.” 

This was arranged without any delay, and then she looked 
for Lord Ledchester. “I want to go home,” she said, when he 
had been found. 

“So do I,” said he. 

While they were going home, and were very near home— 
in fact, they must have been close to Grosvenor Gate—Lady 
Maud, who had walked in the square nearly two hours, was 
making her way homewards. She wore a black barége dress and 
a thick veil, so thick that any one, except the Stranger, might 
have passed by without seeing who she was. The Stranger was 
not exactly passing, but he had come too near. He stood out- 
side, a few yards from the gate, gazing intently at the house in 
which he could imagine her to be. When she turned, after lock- 
ing the gate, he was before her, hardly six yards off, on the 
narrow foot-pavement that skirts the railings of the square. The 
meeting was so sudden that past and present became one, the 
present absorbing the past and excluding the interval of seven 
months. Instinctively she moved on a step or two towards him, 
and then more instinctively stood still. The Stranger felt that 
he had never known till then what the heart’s agony can be. 
How could he speak and not say all? How could he say all, 
or clearly express a hint of it, in the few moments that he would 
have at his disposal? They were in front of the house. A 
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moment more, and he might be seen from the window, or (so far 
as he knew) Crayston might come by. His only hope depended 
on keeping the conditions that he had neither made nor accepted. 
But she had seen him ; and if he should force himself away, he 
would be shrinking from her sight, avoiding her before her eyes, 
turning his back upon her. Could he do that? Ought he, if he 
could? Was it not the worst of two evils, the most dangerous, 
the most misleading, the most likely to make the worst impres- 
sion on her? And yet a mistake would be so fatal, so wrong 
towards her. What possible right had he to incur the risk of 
speaking under false pretences? He stood for an instant 
irresolute ; and while he did so, she passed on. He saw through 
the veil a slight movement, a little shudder ; and then she glided 
across the road. He started as from a troubled sleep to a more 
troubled awakening, and felt that he had done the worst. Reck- 
less now, he followed her, but only to see Lady Ledchester’s 
carriage drive up to the door. He turned aside, but without 
caring whether she recognized him or not, and began his last 
walk to Hammersmith. 

“Certainly my last,” he thought. “It would neither be last 
nor first, if I had not been goaded into a kind of madness.” 

And then he thought of the five months before them, five 
months of absence and most deceptive seeming, which he had no 
power to shorten by one day. Could she believe in him now? 
He searched his own heart for an answer, and there was only 
one. 

When the last three or four riders were trotting out of Rotten 
Row he left the Park, after a wandering walk among its dusky 
trees, and crossed over to Knightsbridge. Near the barracks, 
Crayston, returning from the villa, drove by. The Stranger saw 
him, and saw that he was seen by him. Crayston saw as much 
and something more. He saw that he must not seem to see, and 
he seemed accordingly ; and the seeming seemed remarkable to 
the coachman, who remarked upon it, to himself and others, that 
something was wrong. The talking others were multiplied by 
the prolific action of talk; and a process of rapid evolution 
developed the quality of the supply. Crayston’s.inner conscience 
was aware of the consequence that might be expected from the 
seeming ; but then, as he had said, we are the slaves of circum- 
stances. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IF Crayston was the slave of circumstances, he had no right to 
complain of his masters, for he certainly was treated by them 
with a kindness that amounted to favouritism. The Stranger by 
happening to pass near enough, yet not too near, so that 
appearances might suggest without committing any one but him- 
self, had-virtually set going the evolution of rumour, which came 
in due course to the ears for whose instruction it was meant, 
completing the subtle evidence given at the villa. There, too, a 
marked success had increased the popularity of Crayston, while, 
owing to the presence of old Pitmore at the luncheon party, the 
Stranger had met Lady Maud in the worst possible way, and 
compelled her to draw a conclusion ruinous to both. 

Of the marked success there was no doubt. The villa had 
become known through it. Old Pitmore, who came back after 
the bazaar to assure Crayston that he had seen Lady Edith’s 
work, as he had said he would, was heard to say several times, 
“Tt was uncommonly well done.” Leofric Dytchley, who had 
found the Privileged Catholic’s daughter a much more intelli- 
gible object of hope than Lady Maud had ever been to him or 
ever could be, spoke of its awful jolliness whenever he had 
nothing else to say. Two Duchesses, who never could bear the 
sight of Crayston till then, and were not the less wise in their 
dislike for being unable to explain the cause of it, softened a 
little after that party ; and the reason of their limited liking was 
good, within its limits, as the following extract from a letter 
received by Lord de Freville from Dr. Ranston, incidentally 
shows : 

“.,. Dates are useful reminders to one’s conscience, and they 
would convict me now of putting off what always does me good, 
were it not that every bit of my time has been taken up, pro- 
fessionally and otherwise, ever since I heard from you last. I 
am glad to hear that the Marquis Moncalvo has been at Freville 
Chase. It took me about three days to feel so ; but I do feel 
glad, and I can say truly that it was like yourself to ask him. 
Your brother, who saved him, body and soul, after the most 
hideous injury that a man could receive, would certainly have 
done as you did. You have acted like him, and I know not 
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how to express more fully my appreciation of the act. I am 
glad to hear that the Marquis caught sight of that scoundrel 
Giacomo.’ I hope that he or somebody else has found out where 
the man is living ; for though I fail to see what harm he could 
do now, his appearance in the neighbourhood can but arouse a 
suspicion of bad motives. The day before yesterday, Mr. Crayston 
gave an afternoon party at Roehampton, where he had hired a 
villa for two months, in order to give two parties there. He did 
me the honour of asking me to it, and as I value good society, 
which one is sure to meet in his house, I went. The whole 
thing was as near perfection in its kind as one could imagine. 
If I had not known him so long and so thoroughly, I should have 
attributed to him those higher principles of essential good 
breeding on which the permanence of good society depends. As 
a matter of fact he has never cultivated them, but only the 
technicalities ; and, when one knows it, the unreality is oppres- 
sive. His theoretical revolutionism and kid-glove infidelity 
are sham opinions, like any other means to an end. I am aware 
that he learnt them from a travelling tutor, but I know also that 
he fitted them on, like a coat, afterwards; and they made his 
position. Yes, indeed, (sad as it is) they did. Years ago, 
before you were born, when such opinions were rare in society, 
and society was more afraid of them than it seems to be now, 
they were powerful weapons for a man of tact and self-confidence 
to use. People magnified his abilities, imagined an originality 
that he has not, mistook a cultivated cleverness for genius, and 
mystery for depth, gave him power by believing that he had it, 
and made much of him from a half-conscious motive of defence. 
It was a kind of blackmail paid by society to keep the opinions 
within bounds, till, after awhile, the cause was lost in the habit, 
and there he was—where he is. But though the roots of good 
breeding are not in him, the flowers look so natural that no one 
who had not seen underneath would suspect any want there; and 
I think that even the hyper-criticism of other days could not have 
found anything to criticize in his party at the villa. It must 
have cost him a great deal of money, as you will see, but there 
was no evidence of money spent—nothing to suggest the idea of 
money, nothing to remind you of more or less cost. Everything 
was as if it must be, and could only be as it was. Ina corner 
of the grounds, hidden on both sides by Portugal laurels, and 


1 7,e., Crayston’s butler, recognized at Lyneham Station, while on his way to 
Netherwood. 
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covered with tapestry in front, was a theatre that seemed a per- 
manent institution, though it had only been put up the day 
before. One of Goldoni’s Comedies (Le Smanie per la villeggia- 
tura) was acted there, and a French farce in one act. I forget 
the name of it, but it was quite fit for decent ears. Two large 
rooms in the house were thrown open for music, and the singing 
there was as good as the present condition of that almost extinct 
art would allow. Afterwards a young violinist played there, for 
the first time in public, and made a very good impression. Those 
who were in neither of these places, talked elsewhere the more 
readily because they had the means of doing something else. 
The whole thing, including the general quality of the guests, 
bore the stamp of refinement and cultivation, social and in- 
tellectual, in a degree that made me ask myself once or twice 
whether I was really living in the age of steam and vivisection. 
I said to.myself, ‘what a pity it is that I know him too well.’ 
I might otherwise have such a pleasant illusion. But I must 
bring this to an end, for I am tired out, and the small hours have 
begun...” 

Lord de Freville said to his wife when he had read the 
letter, “ Yes, Crayston has no roots.” 

“But without some,” said she, “how could any one go on 
flourishing all these years ?” 

“True,” said he. “They spread outwards, like the roots of 
an elm, and their hold is on the surface.” 

Lady Edith had begun to question the roots of old Pitmore’s 
pleasantness at luncheon, for nothing had grown out of it. 

“Why doesn’t her sister marry ?” said old Pitmore to Crays- 
ton from the back of a small carthorse that he called a cob. 

“T really can’t say,” said Crayston. 

“ But ” said old Pitmore. 

Crayston sidled off towards a lady ona tall chesnut. “I 
heard there was something,” said old Pitmore, raising his voice 
testily. 

Crayston rode back with the lady. Old Pitmore rode on, 
feeling very cross and meditating severely on “the damnable 
doctrine and position, that the Bishop of Rome hath any jurisdic- 
tion in these realms.” Crayston might have excogitated a more 
soothing reply ; but then, as he told himself, “‘Who can con- 
trol his fate?’ I indeed have a will; and if it be strong, as in 
fact it is, it may be said metaphorically to move mountains ; but 
the evolution of my fate is the rudder that directs the giant’s 
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force, which, nevertheless, is mine, because”—here he hesitated, 
for he had tried most false philosophies, @ condition de les 
réunir, and used them as he required—“ because, not im- 
probably, all these things are but phenomena of my own mind.” 
He rather winced at this view—it seemed such a lonely look-out, 
like that of Campbell’s last man-—but he could remedy that by 
a better choice out of the systems. Just now he would call on 
Lady Ledchester, and admire the beauty of Catholic principles 
in Lady Maud. 

“How young he has grown to look!” said the lady on the 
tall chesnut, when he rode away. “What has he done with 
himself ?” 

Very little had been done ; but that little had done much for 
him, because the economy of life and the habit of studying en- 
joyment as a science, had antecedently preserved his face from 
wrinkles, his figure from outgrowth, and kept up, by constant 
action of desire, the outward freshness of youth. What had 
been done for him otherwise was little, though effective. The 
hairdresser and the tailor had done it all under his own clear 
but carelessly toned orders. The one favoured his figure both in 
itself and in relation to the rest of his visible personality. The 
other cut off a bushy beard, brought into separate being a small 
pointed imperial, and softened a bristly pair of moustaches with 
brillantine till they drooped in a half-melancholy curve. These 
few contrivances concealed or explained away the worst parts 
of his face, improved the rest, and gave to the shaven cheeks, 
which, fortunately for him were rather flat, a shadowy hue not 
unlike paleness. The whole change appeared so natural that, 
when the Jady on the tall chesnut considered her own question, 
she could only say, “What a difference a little trouble makes ! 
I wish all clever people would do the same, instead of going 
about as if their clothes had been thrown on, and their hair done 
by the cat.’”” She was an observant woman with regard to ex- 
ternals, and, therefore, noticed the difference; but most people 
took it for granted, so gradual was the modifying process. 
The beard had been trimmed at Marlton, in consequence (he 
said) of having singed one side’ when an outhouse caught fire. 
Soon afterwards he had come to London, and feeling more com- 
fortable without them, stopped their growth byshaving. Lastly, 
he had remarked that a totally shaven face was too like a comic 
actor in plain clothes ; and the moustaches, with its correlative 
imperial, grew while he had business there. The modification of 
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dress was imperceptible. It began with shooting-clothes as 
such, followed up in the winter by a braided driving-coat, furred 
at the edges ; and when the suddenly warm opening of May had 
enabled him to appear at Monksgallows, habited in thin 
velveteen of a light brown hue, the principle was established 
thereabouts. Modern London, where there is neither past nor 
future, but only a present that rattles by, like a cab catching a 
train, took it all as an accomplished fact, and, with two excep- 
tions, made no remark after the first four-and-twenty hours. The 
two exceptions were old Pitmore and the lady on the tall ches- 
nut, who continued her remarks while Crayston, cantering along 
the tan of Rotten Row, famous for water-carts, thought of what 
he should or might say at No. , Grosvenor Square. He was 
not expected, nor did Lady Ledchester want him. Indeed she 
virtually wished his presence to be somewhere else, and, not his 
alone, but everyone’s, except one. Rumour, growing as usual 
out of a half-truth, had found its way to her ears in such a form 
that, while his admissive and extracted answers were like verified 
oracles, their meaning had not been made intelligible to Lady 
Maud. 

“It must be told,” she thought ; “but I never had so painful 
a task, never could have believed that I should ever have been 
so deceived. I ought-to have seen it. I should have seen it, if 
I had not been blinded by the dreadful difficulty of the position 
that we were dragged into owing to poor Maud going over. 
And then he seemed so everything that one could wish, and so 
handsome, and so clever and so appreciative. What a dreadful 
hypocrite! And what a disappointment for Mr. Crayston!” 

Was it? If so, he had made a remarkable advance on the 
way of perfection, and loved his cross, as great saints do greatly, 
and lesser saints do less, and most of us do not at all. She was 
ignorant of this, and also of the fact that his way of perfection 
was leading him to her presence. 

“It must be told,” she repeated to herself. “It must be told, 
and now. <And of all horrible -—” The word was not too 
strong, and she knew that it was not ; but she knew no more. 
The Stranger had left a mark on the life of Lady Maud. She 
knew that, but its depth and its nature she knew not. Was it 
an ideal, separable from that of him, and therefore possible in 
another or separately in imagination? Was it like the dew that 
sinks into the heart of the rose, and becomes absorbed into its 
life, or was it like the sound of song that neither was nor could 
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have been without the singer, but remains in the memory 
without him? Which was it? No one knew except Lady 
Maud—not even the Stranger. And if he knew not, but could 
only guess and hope, and sometimes reproach himself in theory 
for hoping, much less.could Lady Ledchester have even a prob- 
able opinion, when, during the last five months, an unnatural 
reserve had been the only defence of refined and offended 
womanhood in a position of complex delicacy. 

But Lady Maud was now in the room, standing before her, 
seeing that she had something to say, waiting to hear it. Speak 
she must. 

“The world,” she said, “is either much worse than it was, as 
I often think it is, or I have become wonderfully unobservant of 
late in trying to avoid the bad.” 

“Then the world must have changed,” said Lady Maud, “for 
you have not. The world has been more or less bad ever since 
the devil taught it to be so, and is likely to have grown worse 
by practice ; but I see no signs of your failing to observe clearly 
whatever is open to your observation.” 

There was a chilled warmth in her voice that made Lady 
Ledchester say to herself, in the bitterness of her heart, “ Would 
to God we had never seen him!” 

“Who?” said Lady Maud, for those words had burst into 
utterance and been heard by her. She asked the question 
calmly, but her calmness had unknown depths, and the sound of 
undercurrents could be heard beneath. 

“Who but he?” said Lady Ledchester, speaking her 
thoughts, as if compelled. “Who could I mean, except that 
one, the one I believed in, and wished for on account of what he 
seemed. Oh! Maud, you dearest of my children—yes, the 
dearest, and dearer than ever, though I have not understood you 
as fully as I ought, and, maddened as I have been by complicated 
sorrows, have said things that were not natural to me to speak or 
think—why did I bring him in your way? And yet, if I had 
thought for ever about it, I should have seen nothing to make 
me act or think differently. I believed, in spite of all, till I met 
him last Saturday and saw him avoid me. And even then I 
tried to think there might be something that could be explained, 
and I asked Mr. Crayston to tell me about him ; but I heard no 
good, though he would say nothing against him. And then I 
heard, and heard again and again from other people, things that 
accounted for the whole mystery of his disappearance last 
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November, and the life he has led since. How can I trust him 
any longer? Can 1? If you can say anything—if you know 
anything, by any means, or have any reason to think that, even 
possibly, there may be any mistake—for God’s sake tell me.” 

There was no reply. Lady Maud seemed unable to under- 
stand the meaning of the question, though she had faced it 
already and found but one answer. 

“What can one think ?” said Lady Ledchester. “The life 
he is leading——” 

: “ What life?” interrupted Lady Maud, suddenly aroused. A 
burning flash was in her cheeks for an instant, a strange light in 
her eyes; and then the colour sank, the light faded. But again 
she said, “ What life ?” 

The answer was only this: “I can’t say it. I can’t put it 
into words. Try to see it in a way, as far as you must.” 

Lady Maud clutched the back of a chair. Her lips were 
tightly closed, her breathing quick; but she only said, “ Yes, as 
far as I must.” 

q “Maud! Maud! What have I brought upon you by not 
seeing what I ought to have seen—ought to have seen because 

it was?” 

The only answer was an echo of the words, “ As far as I 

must.” 

“Yes, but don’t look at it in that way.” 

“There is only one way for me, my dearest mother. I have 
never said, or implied, or allowed anything about it. I have 
tried, so far as was in my power ; and that power, as I think you 
know, was not much. I have tried to hide it from myself and 
believe that it was not ; but I have no choice now, and I can only 
say that / do understand as far as I must.” 

“True, my child, perfectly true; but there are ways of 
looking at things. Just consider that, when he proves himself 
to be totally different from what you thought and believed, he 
loses his identity, he is someone else.” 

“TI have understood it as far as I must,” said Lady Maud. 

“T entreat you to ask me no more, at least not now. It was no 
fault, no want of anything that could have been yours. Super- 
natural prescience alone could have seen or foreseen it.” 

“Ves: but wait one moment, and then Pe 

“Don’t ask me now. By-and-bye ai 

She turned away to leave the room. Lady Ledchester 
followed. “One moment,” she repeated ; “I don’t wish to dwell 
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on the subject—far from it. I only want you to feel that losing 
an ideal, though it seems at first like reality, is only missing the 
idea of what never was.” 

“T know it but too well,” said Lady Maud, passing on 
towards the door, like a shadow in the moonlight; “but 
when the idea is impersonated, it becomes inseparable from the 
person.” 

“It does for awhile, but the unreal never lasts.” 

“ Perhaps ; but the impression remains, and the change it has 
made, and the work it has done.” 

“Not permanently. A mere ideal can never have the power 
of a person that embodies it.” 

“A mere ideal! No, I don’t see how it could.” 

“Yes; and it is a mere ideal, or he would be what you— 
what we thought him.” 

“ He would ; and as he is not, it passes into a remembered 
thing that imitates truth but too well.” 

“ My child, I know it does, and it breaks my heart to see you 
so tried. I only want you to see the best side of it, and not 
the worst.” 

“T cannot, my dearest mother. I don’t, I can’t see a best or 
a worst. There is only one thing to see, and that one : 

“T know what it is—indeed I do—but I want to help you to 
comfort yourself, after awhile, by seeing that in fact it never 
was.” 

“ T never shall be able to see that,” said Lady Maud. “I see 
that nothing remains ; but if that which I have believed of him 
never was, I shall no longer trust myself. I would listen if I 
dared. I will—another time.” 

“Give me a few moments more,” urged Lady Ledchester. 
“T ask it for your own sake, and, if that will not persuade you, 
for mine. A few moments. Is it much to ask?” 

Lady Maud stood still and then went back a few paces. 
“ Your wish is sufficient,” she said. “I only entreat you to let 
them be few.” 

But the future is not ours, even for a moment. Lady Led- 
chester had scarcely begun to speak when the door opened and 
Crayston was announced. 

She at once made a strong act of self-repression. Lady 
Maud had nothing to repress, for she cared not who came or 
went. Crayston repressed everything that he felt and thought, 
except his desire to please, which had never been so irrepressible; 
VOL. XXXVII. I 
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and even that was not permitted to show itself more than was 
opportune. 

“T came at this hour,” he said, “‘ because I wanted to be sure 
of finding you at home, and haven’t seen you since last 
Saturday.” 

“But I have heard of you,” said Lady Ledchester. “Who 
was it that would have given so much for a new pleasure ? Now, 
if he had been at your garden party he would have had one for 
nothing, by all I hear. I was so unlucky that I was obliged to 
hurry away. Everycne is full of it.” 

“They have been very kind,” said Crayston ; “and many 
have appreciated the idea, which, I suppose, has a kind of novelty 
because it happens to be uncommon. My idea was to amuse 
people without assuming that amusement means wasting time 
and pulling one’s neighbours to pieces. Therefore I gave them 
something to do—for listening is doing something if the thing 
is worth listening to—and something to talk about afterwards. 
It was better for them and better for their neighbours. And 
then there were some who really enjoyed it critically, and more 
who thought they did, and some were the better for being aware 
of not understanding an Italian comedy. They were much the 
better for it; and so were their neighbours, I hope.” 

He finished off with a melancholy smile that imitated nature 
with more effect than nature in his case could have given. Lady 
Ledchester noticed the expression, and asked herself what it 
meant. Lady Maud had too little interest in anything to notice 
what she saw, or care about it, if she did ; but he succeeded in 
impressing the expression, which being one of unhappiness, 
formed a point of contact and caused her to remain in the room 
without knowing why. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that society is growing rather 
stupid and more than rather unrefined. People amuse them- 
selves too much, and the quantity spoils their taste for the 
quality, as it does in the case of drunkards.” 

“TI agree with you quite,” said Lady Ledchester; “but I 
thought you had a different opinion. I thought you believed in 
the advance of everything.” 

“Not of everything,” said he. 

“Of most things, I think,” said she ; “and the state of society 
was one of them. We have often disputed about that.” 

“We were referring then to the social aspect of this country,” 
said he, “and of other countries incidentally. I am speaking 
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now of society in its most restricted sense—the occasional 
meeting, more or less frequent, of people belonging, more or 
less, to the same set, and having, more or less, the same habits 
of life, exclusive of particular tastes. But I have seen cause to 
reconsider many things, and those of the most serious kind that are 
or could be.” 

The italics are his; that is to say, they would have been, if 
he had written what he said. Lady Maud, who never forgot the 
faith, and never was less likely to forget it, answered with 
reference to what she imagined that he might be interpreted to 
mean, at least inclusively. “So have I,” she said. “And then one 
feels as if one had never considered anything before.” 

“What an unfortunate thing to say!” thought Lady Led- 
chester. “It looks like talking at him about this miserable 
affair; and people are so odd now, that he might really take 
her to mean it.” 

But Crayston made no such mistake. ‘One does,” he said: 
“and, in fact, one feels what is true. One’s former judgment 
was right in itself, but the thing judged was something else.” 

Then he rose absently, saying in a low voice to Lady 
Ledchester that old Pitmore had been to the bazaar and bought 
some of Lady Edith’s work. 

“ Then is he more reasonable ?” said she. “ Do tell me.” 

Crayston shook his head, hung about the room for a moment 
or two, and went away. 

“Don’t you see that I must leave home ?” said Lady Maud. 

“What can I say?” thought Lady Ledchester. “I can’t do 
right, whatever I do.” 

What if she had known, how often the Stranger made the 
same remark about himself, and why he did so? 
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Reviews. 


I.—ALAMANNI’S PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS,! 


WHEN ‘the first Jesuits arrived at Milan, they were hospitably 
received by a wealthy citizen named Benedict Alamanni. He 
entertained them in his house for several days, until they had 
obtained a house of their own. Perhaps it was in reward of this 
act of charity that God called five of his six sons to a religious 
life in the Society of Jesus. Cosmo, the third of these sons (1559 
—1634), composed a course of philosophy, the work of nearly 
twenty years of close study of the writings of St. Thomas. For 
the outline of his plan, the order and division of his subject, he 
took the course of philosophy as it was then taught in the 
Catholic schools, especially in those of the Society. Then 
on each point he collected the doctrine of St. Thomas, from 
the various passages in his works where there was mention of 
the matter in hand, and selecting what was most to his purpose, 
what seemed to him most fully and clearly to express the 
opinion of the Angelic Doctor, he transcribed it in the very 
words of the original. Thus his Summa Philosophica is really 
a series of readings in St. Thomas, selected and arranged so that 
teacher or student can follow it page by page in a three years’ 
course of philosophy, instead of having to pick out the texts for 
himself from the long row of folios that make up the Ofera 
Omnia. Toeach paragraph are appended references to the place 
from which the quotation is made, and thus the careful student 
can at any moment verify a doubtful or explain an obscure 
passage by turning to it in its original context. 

This work of Father Alamanni (or Alamannus, to take his 
name in its Latin shape) had become very rare, when Father 
Ehrle, S.J., decided to place it again within the reach of students, 
by including a reprint of it in the valuable series of texts and 

1 Summa Philosophica D. Thome Aquinatis, ex vartis equs Libris in ordinem 
Cursus Philosophicé accomodata, a Cosmo Alamanno, S.J. Tom. i. sectio 1: Logica. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1885. 
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commentaries, which he is publishing under the title of Bzb/- 
otheca Theologia et Philosophie Scholastice. Pustet of Ratisbon, 
unaware of this intention of Father Ehrle, had projected a 
similar reprint of Alamanni, and the Holy Father, being informed 
of it, had addressed to him a letter in which he encouraged him 
to execute the work, and spoke of Alamanni’s Samma in terms 
of the highest praise.2 Pustet, however, hearing of the other 
editor’s intentions with regard to the same work, very generously 
asked the Holy Father to allow the work to which he had given 
his blessing to be carried out by Father Ehrle, in connection 
with his Library of Scholastic Philosophy and Theology, and 
thus we have the present edition, produced under the able 
editorship of Fathers Ehrle and Felchlin. The editors have 
wisely abstained from any attempt to remodel their author 
in accordance with more modern programmes of philosophic 
study. It is true that at present in the Catholic schools many 
subjects to which Alamanni gives great prominence are very 
briefly treated, and some which he hardly mentions have to be 
dealt with in great detail, but for all that on the main lines of 
the subject Alamanni’s work is as useful now as it was two 
centuries ago, and where it fails there are other means of 
supplying the defect, without recasting and perhaps spoiling 
what must be regarded as a ciassic work. The part now 
published contains the logic, and includes a very full treatment 
of the scholastic doctrine of universals, which lies at the founda- 
tion of the Catholic philosophy. After the high words of praise 
bestowed on the work by Leo the Thirteenth, there is no need 
of any eulogy of ours to recommend it to professors and students 
of philosophy. They will find in it an ever ready help to the 
study of St. Thomas, enabling them on many topics to collect 
at once his doctrine, not only as it is explained in the familiar 
pages of the Summa Theologica, but in the Opuscula, the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences and other works, in which matters 
dealt with very briefly in the Sama are often explained in 
great detail. 


* The Holy Father writes: ‘‘ Nos quidem magno in pretio hoc opus habemus, in 
quo non modo summi Aquinatis Magistri philosophicze doctrinze Ejusdem verbis pro- 
posite sunt, sed et in ipsis conclusionibus, que ab Eo sunt depromptz, argumenta 
Ejus plene ac fideliter afferuntur, quze dum illas philosophica methodo demonstrant, 
eos opportune refellunt, qui Angelicum Doctorem non rationum momentis, sed 
auctoritate Aristotelis unice innixum fuisse contendunt ; ac merito putamus, philo- 
sophiz cultores ex eodem opere, quod doctorum hominum illustria testimonia com- 
mendarunt, posse feliciter veluti ex sincero fonte Magni Doctoris sapientiam haurire,” 
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2.—THE IDEA OF GOD.! 

Mr. Fiske is not an atheist, nor will he allow himself to be 
called a pantheist, though his doctrines are undistinguishable 
from what is commonly called pantheism. He is a theist, he 
tells us, though not in the same sense as St. Augustine. He 
is, in fact, a sort of “missing link” in theology. He is an ardent 
votary of Darwinism, but decries the men who use Darwin’s 
doctrines to do away with God. He finds God in universal 
nature, not out of it, nor above it, noras creating it. He dwells 
strongly on the unknowableness of the Divine Being. He avows 
that the truest conception of God to which we can attain is 
slightly anthropomorphic. What else Mr. Fiske holds and 
teaches concerning the Supreme Being is best known to his own 
mind, and to those of his readers who are privileged to enter 
therein.- Certainly it is a religion not devoid of mystery; and 
those who are dissatisfied with the faith that the Apostles 
preached as “the evidence of things unseen,” will have still to 
accept a great many things hard to see, if they take up with 
Mr. Fiske. 

His is one of those complete books that baffle a reviewer. It 
begins, not, of course, from Adam, but far higher up—traces the 
origin and growth of religious thought throughout all ages; 
praises what the author sees fit to praise in Christianity, but sets 
the Church aside as unable to stand in the light of modern 
science, wherein God is known, so far as He can be known, rather 
to the biologist at his dissecting-table than to the priest at the 
altar. 

Two words, and we have done with Mr. Fiske. To a 
Catholic Christian, biology, paleontology, Biblical criticism, are 
all interesting studies, and valuable, but—not necessary to his 
knowledge of God. He knows God primarily by faith, which is 
not an assent to a reasoned belief, as such, but a venture and 
a submission in implicit reliance on God’s word. Secondarily, he 
knows God by experience, as he converses with his Maker in his 
own soul, and as he sees the working of God in the souls about 
him. The heavens tell the glory of God, but much more the 
holy and humble of heart, the young men and maidens, old men 
and youths, of the Catholic Church, whose glorious inner life is 
a world undreamt of by the infidel sciolist. So far as arguments 


1 The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge. By John Fiske. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1885, 
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go, the great argument of the existence of God to every Catholic 
Christian believer is his finding the Church, built upon that 
belief, to be a living, working system, or ratio vite. He has no 
mind to step out of the light, and over the solid lintel, to tumble 
in space with Mr. Fiske. 

On the other hand, a Catholic is not prepared to go about all 
ages and places, like a warder with his bunch of keys, unlocking 
all doors and explaining all peculiarities that appear in every 
cell of humanity. There is One who shall sit on the judgment 
seat at the last day, and call all nations before Him; and He 
alone has knowledge to fit Him for that office. God’s dealings 
with the world were a profound mystery to St. Paul, to St. 
Augustine, and so they are to Leo the Thirteenth. There have 
been theologians forward, rashly forward, with explanations, 
which are no part of Catholic teaching. One thing the meanest 
Catholic knows, just enough to save his soul; and compared 
with what remains to be known, the best theologians in the 
Church know very little more. 


3.—LIVES OF THE FRANCISCAN SAINTS.! 


A Life of St. Francis and of the Saints and Blessed of the 
Seraphic Order would not appear to need any recommendation 
from us, for its title is sufficient to give it at once an introduction 
into every Catholic household. A few remarks, however, may 
not be amiss upon the first volume of a series which is to nar- 
rate to us the life of St. Francis, and of the Saints and Blessed 
belonging to the three orders, bearing his name, who, during the 
last six centuries have formed so valiant a phalanx in the army 
of the Church. This volume is, we think, no unimportant ad- 
dition to our English “ Lives of the Saints,” although it includes 
but those Saints and Blessed whose names are recorded in the 
first three months of the year. The reason of this will be at 
once apparent, when we consider the number of those members 
of the Seraphic Order who have been raised to our altars. We 
have here about sixty names, including that of the Great 
Patriarch himself, whose own feast, however, belongs to a later 
portion of the year. A short chapter is added too, touching 


1 Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St, Francis. Translated 
from the Auréole Séraphique of the Very Rev. Father Léon. With a Preface by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Vol. I. Taunton, 1885. 
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the life of St. Joseph, called in the Martyrologium Seraphicum 
the “ Peculiaris universi ordinis Seraphici Tutelaris et Patronus.” 
The present volume resembles other works of sacred bio- 
graphy in this, that it is a striking record of the triumphs of 
Grace over Nature, while if it differs from them, it is only in the 
variety and diversity of the examples set before us, and in the 
fact that those, whose lives are recorded, belong to every station 
in life. There is running through the lives of these servants of 
God the same supernatural animating principle, which was the 
dominant idea of their holy founder. The Seraphic love of St. 
Francis towards God and all creatures purely and solely for the 
sake of*the Creator, his ardent zeal for the salvation of his fellow- 
men, his contempt for all that the world offers in the shape of 
wealth and pleasures are reflected to us in his followers. Equally 
discernible are these traits in the contemplative life of the re- 
ligious shut up in the convent cell, in the zealous apostle sent 
to evangelize Japan or other pagan nations, and in the man of 
the world who strove to render his life every way conformable to 
the maxims of the Gospel. Variety then may be said to be not 
the least charm of the present work. In its pages rich and 
poor alike find a place, from the King on his throne to the 
humble peasant, priest and layman, those who carried with them 
to the grave their baptismal robe unspotted, and those who, 
like Magdalene, atoned by a penitential life for a youth spent in 
sinful pleasure. No doubt the sceptical mind, and perhaps the 
Catholic mind too, which has had its simple of faith cooled 
by contact with heresy, as too often happens in this country, may 
smile at some of the incidents told in these lives. Still, no 
amount of scepticism or unbelief can circumscribe the sphere of 
Divine intervention in the case of the saints. As heretofore, so 
in the future, will the Creator continue the unfathomable distribu- 
tion of His favours, and these pages show us the chain of Divine 
Providence unbroken in this respect. From the dawn of the 
Christian era the Cross has ever been to some a folly anda 
stumbling-block, and no doubt will be so until the end of time. 
Looked at from another point of view and in the light of 
recent events in the Christian world, the publication of the present 
work may be considered opportune. Like a true pastor, ever 
solicitous for his flock, our Holy Father, Leo the Thirteenth, 
has, within the last few years, commended in a special manner 
to the faithful the Third Order of St. Francis as an effectual 
means of remedying many of our present social evils. What 
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these evils are there is no need to point out here. Their 
aspect may be discerned by any one who will take the trouble 
to gauge the thought that seems more and more every day to 
take hold of the minds of our fellow-countrymen, and which 
threatens soon to realize itself in action. A feverish craving 
after wealth and worldly advancement to the exclusion of nobler 
ideas more befitting the dignity of man, and the accumulation of 
the goods of this world in the hands of a few to the almost com- 
plete penury of the mass at large, constitute an evil, the effects 
of which may reach further than many of us suspect. The dis- 
tant echoes of socialistic clamours are already beginning to be 
heard amongst us. Rightly then may the Holy Father urge 
upon mankind that spirit of humility and detachment so con- 
spicuous in St. Francis as a means of regenerating us from our 
social disorders. The parallelism between the “commercial 
and luxurious Italy” of the thirteenth century, which St. 
Francis was called upon to regenerate, and England of to-day, 
is too clearly pointed out by the Cardinal Archbishop in the 
Preface to this volume to need any further explanation. 


4.—DICKY DOYLE’S DIARY.! 


Mr. Pollen has edited with a very interesting Introduction a 
facsimile of the quarto-size diary written and illustrated by 
“Dicky Doyle,” when he was a boy of fifteen. Richard Doyle’s 
father was the author of the famous series of political cartoons, 
which appeared under the signature of H.B., and the whole 
family were artistic and gifted with a natural facility for using 
the pencil. At the beginning of 1840, the father was anxious 
that his son should acquire the habit of observing and sketching 
on the spot, and so the diary was begun, for the chronicling of 
public events and domestic incidents. The sketches crowd the 
pages with fun and humour, and give evidence of increasing 
power as the year goes on. The boyish writing runs side by 
side with these glimpses of the revels of a genius far in advance 
of fifteen years. We see Dicky at the reviews which he 
passionately loved, and at the opening of the Academy Exhibi- 
tion where he was the fourth to squeeze in through the half- 


‘A Journal kept by Richard Doyle in the year 18go. Illustrated with several 
hundred Sketches by the Author. With an Introduction by J. Hungerford Pollen, 
and a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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opened door and race up the stairs (as sketch and text inform 
us), and at the royal marriage where his pencil made fun of the 
footmen, while his pen reported loyal admiration of the central 
figure of the day. We see him also, at his dancing lessons and 
his violin practice, when music was next to drawing his chief 
delight, though he modestly likens his own efforts to “the singing 
of an asthmatic donkey, or the conversation of an insane cat.” 
Then we have his processions and his marvellously living 
crowds; or again we see him lying in bed beset by a whirl- 
wind of new ideas, fairy-like creatures swarming to disturb his 
rest; for of course his fairies have begun to exist, and two of 
them are cutting plum-pudding at the first date of December. 

The year that is chronicled in this journal was really a 
turning point in Doyle’s career. The recent success of one of his 
burlesque drawings, which had hit the popular fancy and met 
with a ready sale, led him definitely to adopt the line of art in 
which he was so long pre-eminent. Yet there are sketches 
enough in this volume, which show that had he chosen he might 
perhaps have been equally distinguished in other departments of 
his art. We have already alluded to the wonderful life and 
movement of his crowds, and there is one striking sketch repre- 
senting Cavaliers and Roundheads in close combat among the 
old high gabled houses of Brentford, which suggests that he 
had all that ready power of realizing the past, which goes to 
make a master of historic art. 

There is great artistic interest in the publication of such a 
diary ; and still greater interest for the large circle who knew 
and esteemed Richard Doyle, and for all Catholics who are 
justly glad to remember that a genius of such power, wit and 
freshness was one of themselves. 





5.—OAKS AND BIRCHES,} 


Oaks and Birches is a very cleverly written novel. The 
passage which gives it its name occurs in the second volume, 
where Desmond, the hero of the book, tells how trees represent 
people to his mind; “the sturdy oak” being his type of a man, 
“the exquisite silver birch waving in the spring breeze, or 
standing with its weight of gold in the setting sun of a calm 


1 Oaks and Birches. A Novel. By Naseby. In three volumes. William 
Blackwood and Sons, London and Edinburgh, 1885. 
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autumn evening,” representing a woman. Whatever may be 
thought of this particular comparison, we must say that some 
of the most graceful passages in the book are those where 
Desmond finds philosophy and poetry in thoughts suggested by 
the sight of trees and flowers. He is something of a poet, and 
such apt description of this poetical side of Desmond’s character 
gives us assurance of a vein of true poetry in the mind of the 
author, who writes under the zom-de -guerre of Naseby. 

Without going into the details of the plot we may note its 
central idea. The heroine is drawn to Desmond by the brighter 
side of his character, and only after she has accepted him as her 
future husband does she discover that he has lost all faith in 
Christianity, holds a view of human life from which she shrinks, 
and is the author of an article which has horrified her as 
summing up this false view with peculiar force. The ex- 
perienced reader need hardly be told that the separation which 
follows is not a final one. After many turns of fortune Desmond 
and Joan Tresham are finally made happy, and the poet and 
philosopher is won back again to the faith of his earlier youth. 
There are some striking sketches of character. Not the least 
happily drawn is the Professor, the influence of whose teaching 
has been one of the adverse elements in the hero’s life. His 
talk, especially in the long conference with Desmond at the end 
of the second volume, is a very good travesty of some of the 
utterances of “‘advanced thought.” The least pleasant pages 
are those which relate the rather frequent disputes between 
Isham and Desmond. 

Besides those that are grouped round its central idea, the 
development of the plot introduces a series of minor incidents 
and characters, and its interest has a very wide scope. Politics, 
philosophy, popular fashions, and amusements, are all touched 
upon at one point or another, and some of the things said about 
them are worth remembering. 

It is difficult to quote from a novel, but just now, when the 
country has been flooded with election oratory, the following 
passage has a special interest of its own. Desmond has just 
heard from Joan that she has been reading some of his political 
speeches, and gives his own opinion of them and of speech- 
making in general. 

He looked very much gratified. ‘ They do not look well on paper, 
there is not enough good solid matter in them. They sound better 
spoken. A good speaker is scarcely ever a deep thinker.” 
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“I have often heard papa say that, and I always wonder why it 
should be.” 

“‘T suppose it may be because a deep thinker sees such hundreds 
of things which contradict every word he is saying as he goes along, 
that he hesitates, and that is fatal to anything like a burst of eloquence ; 
whereas a shallow man sees nothing but the one idea he has in his 
head. I often think Imogen’s words describe the superficial orator, 
‘accessible is none but Milford way.’ He sees neither to the right nor 
to the left, and that is why he can dogmatize to his audience.” 

“* But does an audience like being dogmatized to?” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered eagerly; ‘it is the one thing needful. 
Overbearing dogmatism and unpardonable exaggeration, spoken with 
the right emphasis and a good delivery, will force the most outrageous 
principles down the throats of any given audience.” 

She laughed. 

“ A shallow man can usually do this. A deep man is almost certain 
to go into prolixity and confusion from the very many sidedness of his 
vision..” , 

“ But you are a great speaker, and—you are not a shallow man.” 

He coloured up with gratification. ‘Thank you very much, Miss 
Tresham,” and he raised his hat slightly ; “‘ but I fear you did not read 
my opponent’s speech the other day. He said I was the most shallow 
politician who had ever deceived the public. That is rather strong, you 
will allow, considering what politicians are in the present day.” 


6.—WIVES AND MOTHERS IN THE OLDEN TIMES.? 


In its second edition Lady Herbert’s work, Wives and 
Mothers in the Olden Time, is shortened by the omission of one 
of the lives inserted in the first issue. Still we may hope that the 
loss is only temporary. In the Preface we are informed that the 
omitted life—that of St. Marcellina—will appear later in a 
second volume, accompanied by a new and equally interesting 
sketch. The concluding words of the Preface mark clearly and 
succinctly the object aimed at by the publication of these lives, 
and their diffusion amongst our Catholic English women. 
“More than ever qre these lessons needful to English ladies of 
the present day. Among us, as amongst the Romans in those 
years which preceded the decline and fall of the Empire, habits 
of excessive luxury and extravagance—disguised under the 
specious title of the ‘worship of the beautiful ’—effeminate and 


1 Wives and Mothers in the Olden Time, By Lady Herbert. London: Bentley 
and Son. New Edition. 
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sensual indulgences of all kinds, are steadily gaining ground in 
every class of society. We know how all this ended in Rome; 
in what utter humiliation, disaster, and ruin ; and yet we fail to 
see the consequence to ourselves, or to take the lesson to heart. 
Will no St. Paula rise up amongst us to set the example of 
better things, and put before us a higher standard ?” 


7.—LIVES OF LOUIS AND AUGUSTE RUELLAN.! 


On January 7, 1885, Father Louis Ruellan, S.J., died of fever 
at Colville in the mission of the Rocky Mountains. He had only 
been a short time in the mission, but his labours had already 
borne rich fruit in souls, and his amiable character and devoted 
zeal had won him the affection and respect of those amongst 
whom he laboured. The Indians especially showed how much 
they felt his loss by coming in crowds, with tears in their 
eyes, to receive Communion on the day of his funeral. One of 
them told, with child-like zaiveté, how he feared he had committed 
a great sin, for he had wept for the black-robe, though he felt he 
ought not to weep for a saint. Some of those who came to his 
obsequies had marched day and night from great distances in 
order to arrive in time. An Indian family, in which all the 
household were ill, chose out the one who was suffering the least 
and sent him to represent the rest at the funeral. 

Louis Ruellan’s life, which has just been published by one of 
his friends and brothers in religion, is a simple record of faithful 
correspondence with God’s grace, and his brief career was full of 
generous self-sacrifice. The best picture of what he was is re- 
vealed to us in a series of letters, which he wrote while on his way 
to the mission of the Rocky Mountains, and during the short period 
of his labours there. They give usa picture of a life of much 
privation and continual labour, animated by a great love for God 
and for the poor, and they contain many very touching episodes. 
They are interesting, too, as affording us some glimpses of the 
great change now in progress in the districts included in the 
mission, in which the white settlers are rapidly pouring into what 
was not long ago a desert, and towns and villages are springing 
up where lately there were only the hunting grounds of a hand- 
ful of Indians. 

1 Louis et Auguste Ruellan, Pritres de la Compagnie de Jésus. Angers: Lachése 
et Dolbeau, 1885. 
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These letters are not the only writings of Father Ruellan in 
the volume before us. He left also a very beautiful biographical 
sketch of his elder brother, Auguste Ruellan. Less fortunate 
than Louis, Auguste for some years gave up toa great extent 
the practice of his religion, but when at length he was won back 
to God, he strove to make amends for the time he had lost by 
giving himself most generously to his Master’s service. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1865. His brother Louis, who 
was ten years younger than him, followed his example in 1870. 
Auguste died at Angers, after a long illness, in 1875. Pere 
Louis Ruellan, in sketching his brother’s life, made large use of 
his notes, and thus we learn from himself the story of God’s 
mercies to him, and of the return he strove to make for them in 
his religious life. We have no doubt that the brief and touching 
memoirs of these two brothers will find many readers, not only 
in France, but amongst ourselves, and so much of the interest of 
the life of Pére Louis is connected with his mission in the 
United States, that an English version would probably be 
welcomed by the Catholic public in America. 


8.—ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY.! 


Father Hill’s work, which has now been some length of 
years in the hands of students, has just reached its seventh 
edition. It is one contribution, and not an unworthy one, 
towards the frequent demand for text-books of Catholic philo- 
sophy, written in the English language, and adapted to the 
needs of those who lack either time or opportunity to go 
through the regular course, as given at our larger Ecclesiastical 
Seminaries. But even in these establishments the book has its 
very practical use. To be able to read an English rendering of 
the matter delivered in Latin lectures is always a great help, not 
only for those who find some difficulty in the foreign tongue, 
but also for proficients. Ordinarily, there is no language that 
speaks home to the intelligence like the vernacular; and while 
their philosophical studies are daily bringing out more and more 
patently the inadequacies of language in general, it is well that 
the students should have some help from that form of speech 

1 Elements of Philosophy, comprising Logic and Ontology. By Rev. Walter EL. 
Hill, S.J., Professor of Philosophy in the St. Louis University. Seventh Revised 
Edition. Baltimore: Published by John Murphy and Co. London: Washbourne, 
18, Paternoster Row, 1885. 
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‘ which to them is least inadequate. Thus many a side-light will 
be let into their researches, and at times even a substantial mis- 
understanding may be removed. 

In his work Father Hill has studied conciseness and solidity. 
He omits the more abstruse and the less useful parts to concen- 
trate his efforts on a clear exposition of what is essential. His 
book is not a short, easy road to philosophy, simply because 
there can be no such road, but at any rate he smooths the way 
as well as he can, and his labours will, we hope, be profitable to 
many in the future as they have been in the past. 


9.—A NEW VERSION OF THE YASNA.! 


The Parsi Press of Bombay has just published the first part of 
a new Gujarati version of the Yasna—the sacrificial and liturgical 
portion of their sacred book, the Avesta. Although English is 
naturally the European language best known among the Parsis, 
and there are two English versions of the Yasna, namely, that of 
Bleek (which is based on Spiegel’s German translation) and that 
of Darmesteter, published in the “Sacred Books of the East,” 
the Parsi translator has selected the French version of Professor 
de Harlez, of Louvain, as his guide in interpreting his own sacred 
text. The volume already published contains the Gujarati 
rendering of pages 1—180 of Professor de Harlez’s Avesta, and 
the translator has added a well-chosen selection from the notes 
contained in this work, explaining the more obscure passages. 
The volume also contains an appendix of extracts from Professor 
de Harlez’s, /utroduction a [étude del Avesta. This appendix is 
divided into three parts. The first is a general introduction, the 
second has for its subject the Gathas, and the third discusses the 
place in the Avestic system of the myths of Yima, Dahaka, 
Thraetaona, etc. It has been compiled with great judgment 
from.the copious materials contained in the work on which it is 
based, and gives in a small space a very complete outline of the 
subject. We congratulate the Parsi scholar on the success with 
which he has performed his task, and we must also congratulate 
Professor de Harlez on this new testimony to the value of his 
great work on.the Avesta. 
1 The Yasua and the Gathas, «t'h Notes cnd an Apjendix, Translated into 


Gujarati by Aerpat' Meherjibhai Palanji Madan, fron the -lvesta ‘raduit du Texte 
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I10.—FATHER BAYMA’S ALGEBRA! 


The clearness of definition, simplicity of explanation, and 
methodical arrangement of this book, stamp it as the production 
of an experienced practical teacher of no ordinary mental 
calibre. To study algebra with such a text-book will be 
likely to convert what is too often great drudgery into an 
intellectual treat for both teacher and learner, It is a great 
privilege for a student to be able to follow as guide in the lower 
walks of mathematics, one who has soared to its farthest heights, 
whither but a chosen few could follow him. The remarkable 
work on Molecular Mechanics, which Father Bayma wrote when 
Professor at Stonyhurst College, won for him the heartiest 
congratulations from several of the leading scientists of this 
country. He now directs the mathematical studies at the 
flourishing Jesuit College of Santa Clara in California. He 
tells us in the Preface that the mathematical course of this 
College lasts four years. The first year is devoted to algebra 
and geometry ; the second to trigonometry (plane and spherical) 
and analytical geometry ; the third to the infinitesimal calculus ; 
the fourth to the application of calculus to mechanics, astronomy, 
&c. We understand that a work on geometry by Father 
Bayma is now in the press. The Algebra is eminently a prac- 
tical work intended to satisfy the requirements of a student 
about to’ follow the College course. In the short space of 110 
pages is explained in a most lucid style all that is of much 
practical utility regarding indices, roots, proportions, equations 
of the first and second degree, logarithms, progressions, indeter- 
minate co-efficients and the binomial theorem. There is a 
sufficient but not very large selection of examples. 

The publisher has not failed to reach the high standard now 
common throughout the States. There is we believe not a 
single misprint from cover to cover, while the paper, the type, 
and the binding are all that could be desired in the best of 
school-books. We observe that the work is copyright. If some 
English firm will secure an edition for this country, we predict 
for it the same success that it is obtaining in America. In con- 
clusion we unhesitatingly recommend Bayma’s Algebra to all 
concerned in teaching algebra as the best text-book with which 
we are acquainted and one sure to give universal satisfaction. 


1 Elementary Treatise on Algebra, for the use of beginners. By Joseph Bayma, 
S.J. San Francisco: Waldteufel, 1885. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE story of Alfred is always a popular one with young people, 
and this makes it an excellent subject for the college stage, in 
case the young actors venture upon something more serious than 
the farce or “adapted” comedy, which generally forms part of 
the Christmas entertainment in our schools. The historical 
drama of King Alfred,’ which has just been produced by two 
American writers, is an excellent version of the well known story. 
It takes some liberties with the actual sequence of events, but 
here the authors have the precedent of other historical plays to 
justify them. They have introduced the legendary incidents 
of the King’s hiding in the swineherd’s hut, the burning of the 
cakes, the visit in disguise to the Danish camp, and the rest. 
The play is full of incident, the comic element has not been 
forgotten, and there are songs, for which music has been provided, 
to give scope for the vocal powers of the performers. With the 
exception of some humorous passages, the play is in blank verse, 
and it contains not a few really beautiful lines. 

Mr. Washbourne sends us a couple of little dramas of a less 
ambitious character. The central idea of the Wanderers,’ is 
perhaps rather a slender foundation on which to build up a play, 
but the Christmas Revels* is a capital burlesque, full of fun and 
jokes, and leading up to the laughable discomfiture of the Puritan 
foe of Christmas sport. The number of songs it contains, 
adapted to well-known airs, will help to make it popular as a 
school play. 

One of the most touching and beautiful developments of the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, is the practice of invoking the 
Agonizing Heart of Jesus on behalf of the dying. A work long 

1 King Alfred: An Historical Drama. By Henry Van Rensselaer and William 
J. Stanton, of the Society of Jesus. New York : Benziger Brothers, 1885. 

2 The Wanderers; or Faith's Welcome. A Play for Boys. London: R 
Washbourne, 1886. 


® Christmas Revels: or the Puritan’s Discomfiture. A Burlesque. London 
R. Washbourne, 1886. 
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popular in France, and just published in an English dress, 4 
explains this devotion, and tells how it has given rise, to first 
a great confraternity, and secondly, a congregation of nuns who 
devote themselves to the help of the dying. The first convent 
of this new order was founded in 1859 by a pious lady under the 
direction of Pere Lyonnard, and the good work has prospered 
and extended with great fruit to souls. In the first part of Pére 
Blot’s book we have a full account of the foundation, progress, 
and daily life of these devoted helpers of the dying. The second 
part consists of a manual of prayers and exercises of devotion to 
the Agonizing Heart of our Lord. 

There are many ways of reciting the Rosary, but all demand 
more or less attention to the mysteries commemorated. The 
wonderful results produced in souls by this favourite devotion 
are due to its being a simple combination of mental and vocal 
prayer. When no attention is paid to the mysteries, the fruit 
proper to the Rosary is overlooked, and there is danger of the 
devotion becoming a mechanical recital of vocal prayers. On 
the other hand it is well in meditation to keep the mind from 
vague contemplation, and to have it fixed upon some definite 
aspect of the mystery. We have no doubt that the meditations 
on the Rosary by the renowned French preacher, Father 
Monsabré, O.P.,> will be found to be of great service in this 
respect. The French work, which has gone through twelve 
editions, consists of seven series of meditations. In each series 
a definite fruit is proposed, and thoughts and affections bearing 
upon this fruit are drawn from each mystery. Three series only 
are here presented by the translator, “Jesus in the Rosary,"Mary 
in the Rosary, the Fruits of the Rosary.” We hope to see soon 
the remaining four series. 

Miss Ella M‘Mahon’s little book on the Month of the Holy 
Souls® appears under the “imprimatur” of the late Cardinal 
McCloskey. It purports to furnish a series of pious thoughts for 
each day of the month of November “on our relations with the 
sufferings of our beloved dead!” The use of it must undoubtedly 








4 The Agonizing Heart, Salvation of the Dying, Consolation of the Afflicted. By 
the Rev. Father Blot. Part I. Works. Part II. Prayers. London: Burns and Oates. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society, 1885. 

5 Meditations on the Mysteries of the Holy Rosary. ¥rom the French of Father 
Monsabre, O.P. By Very Rev. Stephen Byrne, O.P. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 

6 The Little Month of the Souls in Purgatory. ‘Translated from the French of the 
Author of Golden Sands. By Miss Ella M‘Mahon. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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awaken practical sympathy for the “Ecclesia Patiens,” and at 
the same time do great personal good to the reader. It brings 
before the mind in a vivid way the close connection between the 
members of the Church Militant and the Church Suffering and, 
whilst arousing our compassion for these poor prisoners of God, 
does not neglect at the same time to lay before us the means by 
which we may escape the like afflictions. 

A new collection of hymns for Catholic use will be very 
acceptable to those, whose work in our schools includes the 
teaching of Church music. The present issue’ contains Hymns 
for Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany. The print both of music 
and words is extremely clear and pleasant to read. The list 
of contributors contains many names well known to the musical 
world, and we are glad to see that one name specially has not 
been omitted, that of Richardson, a musician who (Vincent 
Novello excepted) did perhaps more than any one to restore 
Catholic music in England to a standard suited to the grandeur 
of our ritual, and whose work in this direction has not yet received 
the full recognition it deserves. Nos. 27 and 44 will be recognized 
as old favourites of his with school children. The editor supplies 
a rather large proportion of the total number of hymns. The 
two Christmas hymns “A new-born Babe is lying” and “ At 
last Thou art come, little Saviour,” are the most tuneful, and 
their harmonies the least abrupt, thus avoiding a fault which 
mars somewhat the easy flow of others by the same composer. 

Miss Donnelly’s Hymn for the Golden Jubilee of Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth® is a worthy addition to her former compositions. 
The words are full of real poetic feeling and earnestness. If 
there be anything in them to which exception might be taken, it 
is that they are slightly above the style of music to which they 
are wedded. 

A second edition of the Decreta Conciliorum Westmonasteri- 
ensiuim® has just appeared. It contains little extra matter save 
the few decrees and explanations of the Roman Congregations 
concerning the Church in this island which have appeared since 
1882. 


7 The Westminster Hymnal for Congregational use. Edited by Henri C. Hemy. 
London : J. Hodges, 1886. 

8 Hymn for the Golden Jubilee of Pope Leo the Thirteenth. English words by 
Eleanor C. Donnelly. Music by John Wregand. New York: Fischer and Bros. 

9 Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium Westmonasteriensium, 1852—1873. 


Editio Secunda. London: Burns and Oates. 
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We have received from Mr. Gill an elegantly finished and 
attractive little volume, well suited for a Christmas gift or prize 
for girls.” The incidents of the tale are connected with the 
memorable siege of Paris, and the calamities which followed in 
its train. The heroine, a simple and pious girl, early left an 
orphan, brought up in the seclusion of her father’s chateau in 
Brittany, is at the age of sixteen suddenly transplanted to Paris, 
and placed with an aunt who lives in the midst of the excite- 
ment and display of fashionable life. Odile has at first much to 
suffer from her cousins’ jealousy, but her beauty secures her 
many social triumphs, and she is fast becoming intoxicated with 
the giddy whirl of pleasure, when the approach of the Prussian 
army, and the return of her only and much loved brother, who 
comes to serve his country in this terrible crisis, recalls her to 
her better self, and brings her face to face with the stern realities 
of life. The high principle and courage Odile and Ernest display 
in the vicissitudes they pass through, form a pleasing contrast 
to the pusillanimity and terror wherewith their worldly relatives 
fly from the scene of danger. Their virtue is rewarded, and 
when the reader takes leave of Odile, she is the happy and 
honoured chatelaine of her old home in Brittany. 

Little Dick’s Christmas Carols™ is the first of six short and 
simple stories contained in a pretty little volume suitable for 
poor children, especially boys. These stories are useful as 
revealing some of the pains, persecutions, and privations which 
the really poor have to endure from their earliest days ; miseries 
unknown even to a better class amongst the lower orders, and 
which are not unfrequently borne, as in the instances before us, 
with courage that is truly heroic, and inspired by supernatural 
motives. Little Dick’s pathetic story, as well as the pitiful fate 
of the brave little boys from Kennel Court, cannot fail to touch 
every heart, and will, it is to be hoped, excite the youthful reader 
to the imitation of the virtues they practised. 

Archbishop Corrigan’s sermon™ preached in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, on the occasion of the Month’s Mind of 


10 Odile; A Tale of the Commune. By Mrs. Frank Pentrill. Dublin: M. H 
Gill and Son, 1886. 

1 Little Dick's Christmas Carols, and Other Tales. By Amy Fowler. London: 
R. Washbourne, 1886. 

18 Words Spoken at the Month's Mind of his Eminence Cardinal McCloskey, 
Archbishop of New York, in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Nov. 10. 1885. By the Most 
Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., Archbishop-Elect. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1885. 
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Cardinal McCloskey, is a graceful tribute to the high gifts 
and winning character of the late Cardinal Archbishop. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan’s long friendship with him, and the intimate 
relations with him resulting from his position as his coadjutor, 
eminently qualify him to speak with authority on the inner life, 
the methods of action, the ruling ideas of his great predecessor 
in the see of New York. 

Father Humphrey’s sermon, Zhe Spouses of the King,® isa 
striking discourse on the religious life, its character, and its 
position in the Divine plan of God’s Providence. 

Mr. Johnstone’s pamphlet, on Authority and Obedience," is 
thoughtfully written, and deals with some very important topics ; 
at the same time it touches upon not a few burning questions. 
Most readers will find much in it with which they can cordially 
agree, but few will go with the writer to the extent of accepting 
all his propositions. 

The publications of the Catholic Truth Society are winning 
for themselves a very wide circulation. Father Splaine’s pamph- 
let on the Education question A// zs not Gold that Glitters, is in 
its eighth edition. Father Rickaby’s Socialism and Postivism 
have both gone into a second edition. The society has just 
published a useful series of papers on the history of the Church 
in England, dealing with questions that have arisen in con- 
nection with the agitation for Disestablishment. 

The Catholic Art and Book Company, of Leamington, have 
issued a number of very tasteful and useful calendars for 1886. 
They are of all sizes and forms, from those large enough for the 
doors of a church or the walls of a sacristy, to neat little calen- 
dars that can be slipped between the pages of a prayer-book. 
They have many features that are as novel as they are con- 
venient. One form of the prayer-book calendar provides blank 
spaces for intentions or other memoranda. The same company 
has published an improved set of blank forms for Vesper notices. 

13 The Spouses of the King. A Sermon by Father Humphrey, S.J., preached at 
the Clothing of two Sisters of Mercy, by his Grace the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
and Edinburgh, October 8, 1885. Edinburgh: St. Catherine’s Convent, Lauriston 
Gardens, 1885. 


14 Authority and Obedience. By J. Augustus J. Johnstone. Revised by the 
Rev. F. H. Laing, D.D. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 
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In the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for November another 
subject of social interest is brought before our notice by Father 
Lehmkuhl. He inquires (1) Whether the system of insurance is 
in any way contrary to the moral law? (2) Whether it is 
advisable to make the practice of insurance obligatory? The 
first question is to be answered in the negative, provided that 
the insurer does not, by demanding too high a premium, make his 
business a means of acquiring unjust gains. With regard to the 
second, Father Lehmkuhl decides that although compulsory in- 
surance may be undeniably a benefit, it is nevertheless an infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the individual. The State ought, however, 
to promote and facilitate the formation of clubs and mutual help 
associations. The Passion-play of Oberammergau has attained 
a world-wide celebrity, but it is by no means unique. Only a 
few months ago a similar drama was enacted in the secluded 
village of Vorderthiersee, where the pious Tyrolese have formed 
a company, and intend to repeat the representation every ten 
years. An account of the play, which was first performed in 
1802, and repeated at irregular intervals until 1855, is given by 
an eye-witness, Father Schmid : some points he criticizes, but on 
the whole he highly commends both the acting and the text, the 
original play having been lately recast by a Benedictine Father. 
The audience was composed almost exclusively of peasants, of 
whom a large and attentive concourse were present. The notice 
of the late Cardinal Schwarzenberg, than whom few were ever 
more fitted by nature and grace to fill an exalted position, is 
concluded ; and the account of the weather-service in North 
America is continued by Father Hagen, who discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of the present combination of 
this branch of public service with the military service. 

The Katholik gives an obituary notice of one who was a 
frequent and valued contributor to its pages, Dr. Hirschel, 
whose sudden death last September deprived the diocese of 
Mayence of one of its ablest theologians. Originally destined 
for the legal profession, he had just entered on his career, when 
at the age of twenty-three he felt called to the priesthood, and 
commenced his theological studies. After five years of hard 
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parish work as a curate in Bingen, he was appointed professor 
in the Episcopal Seminary of Mayence by Bishop Ketteler, who 
conferred many dignities upon him. Dr. Hirschel distinguished 
himself as a champion of the Church’s rights, and as the author 
of several valuable treatises on questions of ecclesiastical 
discipline and canon law; in private life he was no less esteemed 
than in his public capacity. The consecration of the Holy Oils 
during Mass on Holy Thursday, forms the subject of a long 
and highly instructive article. The differences between the Greek 
and Latin rite, and between the rubrics of the Roman Church 
in past and present times, are clearly set forth and fully 
accounted for. The explanation of the mystic symbols of the 
Apocalypse is continued. The beast is shown to be none other 
than the might of Pagan Rome, the great opponent of early 
Christianity, and a new theory is proposed in elucidation of the 
enigmatical number 666, which, if Hebrew characters are 
substituted for the Greek letters with which the number is 
generally translated by students of prophecy, is said to signify 
Rome's Emperor. 

The Civilta Cattolica (850, 851, 852) animadverts upon the 
manner in which everything Christian finds its counterfeit among 
the enemies of Christianity. Even the supernatural virtue of 
charity is simulated by the philanthropy of the sects, which in 
times of public calamity have their committees and collections ; 
these are however little better than a system of organized theft, 
and are sterile of good to the sufferers. The C7vi/ta exhorts 
Catholics to entrust their alms only to those who will distribute 
them properly, and apply them to the relief of spiritual as well 
as temporal needs. A suitable object for charity is suggested in 
the following number, which contains an urgent appeal on 
behalf of the cloistered Religious of Italy, who, despoiled of 
their property, are condemned to subsist, or rather starve, upon 
the miserable pittance doled out to them by the Government. 
A touching account is given of the privations and miseries 
endured by these unfortunate nuns, many of whom are destitute. 
of the bare necessaries of life. The recent addresses presented 
by the Bishops of all lands to the Holy Father, are commented 
upon as affording an edifying example to the inferior clergy and 
the laity, on account of the spirit of union and fraternal concord, 
of filial submission to and deferential dependence on the Holy 
See, which breathes throughout each and every one of them. 
Such an example of obedience is of no small importance in a 
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day when the spirit of insubordination infects every portion of 
society, and even leads Catholics to question the right of the 
Supreme Pontiff to rule as well as to teach. The increasing 
boldness of the democratic party in Italy is shown by the 
appearance of new socialistic periodicals, and the holding of 
Congresses at Florence and elsewhere, to protest against the 
existing Government. Some remarks upon the recent Ency- 
clical are followed by an article which clearly defines the 
respective position and mutual relations of Church and State. 
The scientific notes contain some interesting information con- 
cerning the employment of the same wires. for the transmission 
of telegraphic and telephonic despatches. 

The Revue Générale of Brussels in its December number has 
the first portion of an important article on the history of the 
“Kulturkampf,” by Herr Bachem, one of the Catholic members 
of the Prussian Parliament. It promises to deal very completely 
with the subject, and the author goes back to the Reformation 
period, sketching briefly the apostacy of the House of Branden- 
burg and its subsequent conflicts with the Holy See, as a prelude 
to the story of the more recent struggle. There is a very 
interesting article on the Half-breeds of Canada, by the Chevalier 
de Hesse-Wartegg, who gives the results of personal observa- 
tions in the North-West territories, and M. Ducarme has a 
valuable review of certain forms of recent French literature 
under the title of “ Les Héritiers litteraires de Victor Hugo.” 

The directors of the valuable Catholic review of political 
economy, La Réforme Sociale, announce that at the beginning 
of the new year this review will appear in an improved form 
under the title of La Science Sociale. 

As the question of primary education is at the present 
moment a very important one amongst ourselves, many of our 
readers may be glad to know the Revue Catholique des Institu- 
tions et du Droit (Paris, Oudin) is now publishing a series of 
very valuable reports on the educational systems of the various 
countries of the world. 
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